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Deynard's Divorce 

CHAPTER I 

IT seemed to Brenda that the telephone 
had been ringing all night. Again 
and again its sharp prolongations, 
piercing closed doors and heavy hangings, 
had intruded like the buzzing of a per- 
sistent insect, rousing her at intervals 
from her always light slumber. The in- 
strument was in her husband's dressing- 
room, beyond his bedchamber, which 
adjoined hers; but its voice, accentuated 
by the general stillness, had penetrated 
all too clearly and with tormenting itera- 
tion. So the night had been one long 
succession of sudden awakenings and dis- 
tressing dreams. And through it all 
had run the consciousness that he, for 
whom someone was so perseveringly 
calling, was not yet at home; for each 
time she had heard the door of his valet's 
room, across the passage, open and close, 
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as that vigilant person hastened to re- 
spond. 

While outwardly she had assumed, of 
late, a careless indifference concerning 
the irregular going and coming of her 
lord and master, Brenda Deynard felt 
keenly, nevertheless, the change in their 
relationship, which, after less than two 
years of marriage, had been evolved by a 
gradual process of independent and dis- 
tinctly selfish thought and action, on the 
part of the man who, such a short time 
before, had sworn that she would always 
be above all things else to him. The 
barrier which had thus risen between 
them, had been of slow, almost impercep- 
tible building, like unto, as she was wont 
to think, the coral formation of her own 
island birthplace. Unsuspected, it had 
grown by degrees beneath the surface of 
environing circumstance, to appear sud- 
denly, a threatening foam-crested reef, 
for the wrecking of her conjugal content. 

The young wife lay at length, wide- 
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eyed; while through the narrow part- 
ings of her pink damask window curtains 
the peeping dawn slowly changed from 
dull gray to vivid blue and from blue 
to gold. With reaching finger she 
touched the tiny button that protruded 
from the top of the dainty gold traveling 
clock on the table beside her bed, and 
was answered by the hour, told in tin- 
kling silver notes. It was between quar- 
ter and half past seven. It must have 
been about seven, then, when the tele- 
phone last rang; and still Nick had not 
returned. She wondered if it was cards 
this time that was keeping him. In the 
earlier days of his late home-coming, 
cards had been his excuse. But once, 
when she had inquired, he was sullen 
and refused to answer; and since then 
she had asked no questions. After all, 
what was the difference — cards, or some- 
thing else — since whatever it was, he 
preferred it to her? 

Presently, from sheer weariness, she 
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relapsed into a Ught doze, from which 
she was aroused by the entrance of 
Marthe, her maid, who, seeing her mis- 
tress apparently asleep, for she lay quite 
still with closed eyes, made, after secur- 
ing the tray of which she was in quest, a 
half circuit of the room on tiptoe. Then, 
very softly opening the dividing door, 
she peered in for an instant, to see the 
master's bed still undisturbed save for 
the carefully turned back coverings. Her 
little sympathetic sigh, as she retreated, 
was overheard by Brenda with mixed 
emotion, since the pity of one's servants 
is only less unwelcome than their dis- 
respect. 

But whatever might have been the 
ultimate outcome of Mrs. Deynard's 
umbrage over the matter — an umbrage 
directed as much at her husband as at 
Marthe, seeing that the former was re- 
sponsible for the latter's humiliating 
commiseration — can be only surmised ; 
for almost directly events diverted the 
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trend of her musing. Quite clearly she 
heard the tardy truant enter the adjoining 
room, and an instant later his voice and 
that of his man, Waters, who had accom- 
panied him, reached her with a distinct- 
ness which told that the always consider- 
ate maid, fearing to arouse her by the 
clicking of the latch, had left the door 
between the apartments an inch or more 
ajar. 

"Hospital?" she heard Deynard ques- 
tion, confusedly, with a slightly thick- 
ened enunciation that was all too familiar 
to her. "Hospital? What hospital?'' 

"The Roosevelt, sir," Waters an- 
swered. "They called half a dozen times, 
I should say, sir, since three o'clock, or 
about that, sir. I told them they might 
get you at the Brook Club, and I tried 
myself, sir; there and your other clubs 
as well. But I wasn't successful, sir." 

"Someone hurt, you say. Waters? 
Who the devil was it? Didn't they give 
you the name?" 
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"Well, you see, sir, — '' It was evi- 
dent to Brenda that the valet was 
hesitating. 

"Did they or didn't they?" her hus- 
band spoke irritably. 

"Yes, sir, they did, sir; but I thought 
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She heard Nick swear, angrily. "Who 
was it? " he demanded, his patience, never 
stable, now utterly flown. 

Waters, unmoved, spoke quietly. 
"Young Mr. Deynard, sir." 

There was a gasp from the master: 
" My God ! " he murmured. "Roy ! " and 
then, his voice shaking, "Not seriously. 
Waters? Not — not seriously?" 

Brenda sat up suddenly in her bed, her 
hands clasped about her knees, over the 
embroidered silken coverlet. Roy was 
Nick's son, by a former marriage; of 
about her own age; a year out of Yale, 
and possessed of all his father's vices, 
without, so far as she could see, a single 
little redeeming virtue. He had opposed 
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his sire's wedding a second time; had 
circulated hideous untruths concerning 
herself, and had consistently declined 
either to meet or to acknowledge her. 
Her feeling regarding the young man, 
her stepson, was therefore the reverse of 
cordial. 

"I can't say as to that, sir. Injured, I 
think, was the word they used, sir," 
Waters was saying. "But as they called 
up a number of times, sir, I presume it's 
rather urgent, if I may say so, sir." 

She heard Waters call a taxicab, at her 
husband's direction ; then the door to the 
passage closed sharply, and once more 
there was silence. For some moments 
she sat there, thinking. She supposed 
it had been an automobile accident; 
Roy owned three cars, and was a reckless 
driver. She had often wondered how he 
had escaped death or maiming so long. 
She did not wish for his death, of course, 
but it was not in human nature for her 
to feel any great sorrow over his mis- 
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adventure. He had caused her no end 
of heartache, and he deserved to suflfer. 
She believed in the principle of compen- 
sation — that good deeds are requited; 
that evil deeds bring about their own 
punishment. The old Judaic law of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth 
appealed to her sense of justice; and 
she was convinced that, invariably. Provi- 
dence, or the Fates, or whatever it is that 
rules human destinies, made amends or 
inflicted discipline, as the case deserved. 
In the present instance, son and father 
were alike under sentence, and she felt 
that whatever measure of retribution was 
meted out to them would be fit and right. 

Brenda wished she might get an hour 
or two of sleep, but was far too excited. 
Her brain was too busy. She was hungry 
for more particulars. After a little, her 
annoyance past, she rang for Marthe, 
and had her coflfee and rolls. 

Unlike most women, Brenda Deynard 
looked her best in the morning. Her 
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wakeful night had detracted in no way 
from her abundant beauty. If anything, 
it had merely served to soften — to 
tranquilize, as it were — the resplendent 
comeliness of vigorous health and youth. 
In type, she was oriental; yet with the 
modifying charms of the Occident. 
Though her eyes and hair were gloriously 
dark, her skin was wondrously fair, and 
delicate of texture, with an exquisite 
play of color, and she was endowed with 
a grace of contour that was like a master- 
piece of Greek sculpture. 

It was because of her rare, ripe loveli- 
ness, as a girl of sixteen, that the stage 
had found her. At that tender age, 
owing to the death of her father, whose 
estate, to his family's horrified amaze- 
ment, was discovered to be insolvent, the 
duty of bread winning had become hers. 
Her mother, the daughter of a cultured 
but poor Bermuda physician, the second 
wife and widow of an ex-oflBcer of the 
British Army, alike barren of experience 
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and prejudice, but swollen with pride 
in her child's beauty, had seen in the 
footlights only an enhancing frame for 
her idol. Of the snares and temptations 
which beset the young and pulchritudi- 
nous women of the chorus — and it was 
through this wide gateway that Brenda 
had made her entrance — Mrs. Eveleth 
had had no conception. 

The girl, nevertheless, more through 
sheer strength of character and an inbred 
repugnance for all that is vicious and 
vulgar, than because of maternal watch- 
fulness and circumspection, had managed 
to escape the pitfalls of her hazardous 
profession. Moreover, she had devel- 
oped a histrionic talent, hitherto quite 
unsuspected; and had risen, by her own 
cleverness, to an enviable place among the 
younger comediennes. 

Brenda recalled now as she sipped her 
coflfee, and as the maid drew her bath, 
that first meeting with Mr. Nicholas 
Deynard, millionaire banker, of old and 
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distinguished New York family, patron 
of the drama and its satellites, and owner 
of a successful racing stable. The glamour 
of his name and fame, rather than any- 
thing especially entrancing in his per- 
sonality, had, on that initial occasion, 
tended somewhat to dazzle her. She had 
been tremendously flattered by his sin- 
gling herself from a group of uncommonly 
attractive "show girls,*' for his marked, 
undivided, and palpably ardent, atten- 
tions. With subtile innuendo he had 
chosen to make suggestions, even then, 
that she had been forced virtuously 
either to misunderstand or to ignore; 
suggestions in which the potentialities 
of wealth and generosity were ever ar- 
rayed against a silly and suicidal ad- 
herence to quite out-of-date conventions. 
Deynard, whose age was something 
over forty at that time, had for two years 
laid siege to the white flower of her 
chastity, with untiring pertinacity; and 
for some of the expedients he employed 
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— expedients made possible by the power 
of his money and a wide circle of influen- 
tial friends and acquaintances — she had 
never been quite able to forgive him. 
Though she had made successful defense 
against odds which at times threatened 
to overwhelm her, bringing him to see 
eventually that through marriage only 
was her capitulation to be secured, there 
had attached, naturally, by very reason 
of the millionaire's reputation as a Lo- 
thario, a savor of scandal to the campaign. 
To this, she had small doubt, was to be 
attributed in large part the attitude 
of the youth, Roy. So, after all, when it 
came to fixing the blame for present con- 
ditions, justice demanded an about equal 
division between father and son. 

Immediately after their wedding and 
her retirement from the stage, Nick and 
she had gone abroad. In her husband's 
devotion, during the honeymoon, she 
came about as near to real happiness as 
she had ever attained. Her resentment 
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for certain underhand, strategic methods, 
in the days when marriage was with 
him an miconsidered resource, was tem- 
pered almost to forgetting, by the abun- 
dant evidences of his love, liberality, 
and consideration. But her dream — 
for as such she now regarded it — was 
brief; before a year had passed the build- 
ing of the barrier had begun. Six months 
ago, at her earnest soUcitation, Deynard 
had consented to her return to the stage; 
and, after some demur, significant in 
itself, had agreed to finance the produc- 
tion. While she had craved this as a 
diversion from a besetting suspicion of 
her husband's conjugal weariness, the 
very ease with which she achieved it, 
only served to awaken her more fully to 
the truth. 

She wondered now whether if the 
accident had befallen her, Nick would 
have been so moved. Something Uke 
jealousy of; his aflfection for the boy 
assailed her and once again a curiosity. 
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all at once become resistless, possessed 
her to know just what the injuries were. 
Was it a case, merely, of a broken bone 
or two, or was Roy's life in jeopardy? 

Marthe came out of the bathroom with 
a shimmering kimono of scarlet brocade 
over her arm. 

"Madame's bath is ready," she an- 
nounced. 

Brenda put down her cofifee cup. " You 
may take the tray," she said, and then, 
"Marthe, I wish you to ask Waters to 
call up the Roosevelt Hospital. He is 
not to say who wishes to know, but he 
is to ask about Mr. Roy Deynard. How 
he was hurt? What is his condition? 
Will he live?" She had begun calmly 
enough, but her questions came rapidly, 
excitedly, and the girl caught the conta- 
gion of her mistress' seeming anxiety. 

"Yes, yes, madame," she replied, de- 
positing the kimono across the footrail 
and taking up the tray. "At once, 
madame. At once." 
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She was back again before Brenda's 
bath had ended; and her expression was 
a revelation in itself. Her round, peasant 
face was a study in misery. 

"Ah, sacre Dieu, madame!" she 
moaned. "The poor monsieur! He have 
the fracture of the — what you say? — 
head.'' 

"Thrown from his car, I suppose?" 
Mrs. Deynard's poise now contrasted 
with her maid's mournful agitation. 

"No, no, madame. It was on the 
street. On the Fifth Avenue. It was 
what we call the voleur de grand 
chemin!^^ 

"Highwayman?" 

"Yes, yes, madame! They make the 
attack, last night — early this morning, 
madame. They break the head of the 
poor, poor monsieur, with the Jacques 
noir.'' 

Brenda's eyes were for a moment 
questioning. " O yes, with a black-jack," 
she translated. "I understand." 
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"Yes, yes, madame — black-jack. 
That is it." 

"But will he die?" 

There were sympathetic tears in 
Marthe's pale blue eyes. 

"He has not spoken, madame. There 
is just one small little chance that he 
live. Ah, sacre Dieu, madame! One 
small Uttle chance. That is all." 

In the presence of the girl, Mrs. 
Deynard was successful in disguising the 
eflfect of the news upon her. But when, 
her toilet completed and her maid dis- 
missed, she sank into a chair before the 
small glowing grate of her boudoir fire- 
place, it was with pale cheeks and wide 
eyes, from which horror of the grim affair 
and its probably fatal outcome stared 
forth unmasked. Certainly she had not 
wished for this. Her resentment had 
not gone so far as to desire Roy's death. 
It was terrible to think that youth, in 
the full floodtide of health, could be so sud- 
denly dropped to the crumbling brink of 
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eternity. Highwaymen! and on Fifth 
Avenue, of all places! Why, New York 
was becoming more lawless than the old 
mining towns of the West. She hoped 
the ruffians had been captured. There 
was no punishment too severe for such 
a crime. She could see them tortured 
without feeling a 

The telephone on the marquetry desk 
behind her rang sharply, and she started 
as if a hand had been laid upon her. 
She did not rise, but twisted her chair 
about, and with fingers all a-tremble dis- 
engaged the receiver. 

As she Ustened, her heart pounded, but 
her expression softened. Then, abruptly, 
alarm intervened, to give way in turn to 
quickly tightened lips and a look of fixed 
resolve. She asked a question or two 
— direct and brief — said, "Yes, yes, 
immediately," and, replacing the receiver, 
sprang up. 

When Marthe came in answer to her 
hasty summons, she was already rid of 
her house gown. 
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I am going out/' she said laconically. 
My black cloth, please, • . . and my 
velvet toque. • . . A heavy veil, too. 
. . . Call a taxi. . . . I've no time to 
wait for the electric. . . . Make haste, 
girl! Make haste!" 

When she was ready, she turned to the 
maid, as if with an after-thought. 

"Should Mr. Deynard return, tell him 
my sister is ill; and that I have gone to 
her." 



CHAPTER II 

IT was noon when Nick Deynard came 
out of the hospital onto Fifty-ninth 
Street — noon of a keen March day 
— and he still wore his evening clothes, 
beneath his overcoat so gratefully lined 
with sable. In spite of high-Kving, not 
to say dissipation, he looked, usually, 
no older than his years. But as he 
emerged into the clear crystal of this 
cloudless mid-day, age seemed sud- 
denly to have set her mark upon him. 
His generally erect figure drooped; his 
face was not merely bloodless, but below 
the cheek bones, lacking its regular 
morning shaving, it was dead gray. His 
eyes were dull and bloodshot from anx- 
iety and loss of sleep; wrinkles showed 
at their comers and at the sides of his 
rather lascivious mouth, from which de- 
pended an unlighted cigarette. 

After looking helplessly from right 
to left, in the vain hope of discovering a 

23 
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cab, he turned towards Ninth Avenue, 
crossed beneath the grim, resounding 
skeleton of the elevated railway, and, 
with quickened pace, entered a comer 
saloon. There at the bar, with the scum 
of two races on either side of him, he 
gulped down a stiff drink of the best 
brandy the place afforded. 

Thus reinforced, he walked a long, 
squalid block, given over to the habita- 
tion of negroes, and finding a taxicab on 
the edge of Columbus Circle, gave direc- 
tions to be driven home. His way lay 
along the southern border of Central 
Park to Fifth Avenue, where it turned 
northward, and at this turning Deynard, 
for the first time since entering the 
vehicle, opened heavy eyes, to be con- 
fronted with the exact spot, apparently, 
there on the sidewalk before the Savoy, 
where his son had met that which, for 
all he yet knew, might be King Death, 
in the garb of a footpad. 

He drew back into a comer of the 
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cab, shivering. It seemed ages since 
Waters had told him that Roy was in- 
jured — ages in which his boy's life had 
hung perilously, between this waking 
world of ours and that vast, mysterious, 
unexplored beyond. And all the while 
he had stood helplessly, with tied hands, 
unable by a feather's weight to check 
the torturing uncertainty of that sway- 
ing pendulum. Even now there was 
nothing sure. The trephining was over; 
the convulsions had passed, but the 
youth had not recovered consciousness. 
His pulse was better, too, and his 
respiration; but one could never tell just 
what an hour might bring forth. The 
surgeons had been as encouraging as 
possible under the circumstances. His 
youth was in his favor. His physique, 
too. It was a pity, though, that he had 
not been a little more steady in his habits. 
However, there was no object in Mr. 
Deynard waiting longer. He might just 
as well go home. There was not likely 
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to be any immediate change, one way or 
the other. He should be communicated 
with at once, in case of a single alarming 
development. 

On reaching home the tidings that 
Brenda had gone to her sister's was, in a 
way, a relief. Aware of the enmity exist- 
ing between his wife and his son, she 
was about the last person, in his present 
mood, that he cared to talk with. He 
fancied that even in Waters, stolid and 
unresponsive though he was, he could 
find a less negative sympathy. Certainly 
the valet exhibited an interest beyond his 
wont in Mr. Deynard's narration of 
the attack and the accompanying inci- 
dents, f 

^^It seems," began the unhappy father, 
too full of his absorbing theme for pres- 
ervation of the reticence he usually 
maintained with his impassive English 
man-servant, ^Hhat young Mr. Deynard 
was walking home about two o'clock this 
morning, after visiting some friends at 
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the Plaza. He was quite alone, and the 
avenue at that point appears to have 
been practically deserted. All that is 
known is that a policeman, turning the 
corner of Sixtieth Street about this time, 
saw him lying face down upon the side- 
walk in front of the Savoy, and detected 
a man skulking hurriedly away down 
the block. The officer gave chase and 
the fellow turned east on Fifty-ninth 
Street. He shouted to him to stop, but 
he started on a run. Then the officer 
fired four shots after him; but he evi- 
dently missed each time, for the scoundrel 
got clean away.'* 

Waters, who was removing his master's 
patent leathers, glanced up for an instant. 
"A proper poor shot, I should say, sir,*' 
was his comment. 

"They think they'll get him yet," 
Deynard rejoined. "They say he's one 
of a gang that has been infesting the 
avenue for a month past. Damn rotten 
police protection we get in this town. 
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Waters. Fancy such a condition of affairs 
in London!'* 

^^It wouldn't be possible, sir/' 

"Of course it wouldn't. If my poor 
boy dies, I'll make trouble, by God. 
There'll be a shake-up in the police de- 
partment such as never was before." 
Ic' "O, but he won't die, surely, sir!" 
I Deynard's lips twitched. "Heaven 
forbid," he said. 

"May I ask if he was robbed, sir?" 
Waters inquired, believing it was politic 
to evince some interest. 

"No, he wasn't, fortunately. Other- 
wise there might have been delay in his 
identification, and I wouldn't have known 
yet. The thug was frightened away, I 
suppose." 

"Very likely, sir." 

Having bathed, been shaved, and served 
with a milk punch and egg, in lieu of 
luncheon, Deynard partly redressed, and 
lay down upon a couch in his darkened 
room, to get what measure of sleep was 
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possible, before returning to the hos- 
pital. 

When he started suddenly wide awake 
from a deep, lethargic slumber, his anxi- 
ety and depression magnified by a train 
of subconscious misgivings, it was after 
four o'clock. Tremulous with unreason- 
ing apprehension, lest a change for the 
worse had taken place, and they had 
failed to inform him, he called up the 
surgeon in charge. There had been 
nothing to report. His son was still 
unconscious. 

He inquired of Waters whether Mrs. 
Deynard had yet returned and learned the 
contrary. After ordering his limousine 
motor, he completed his toilet with the 
valet's assistance, and a moment later 
entered his car, to be driven once more to 
the institution, which now encompassed 
the whole gamut of his hopes and fears. 

There, as already prearranged, he met 
his family physician. Dr. NicoU, and the 
distinguished Adrian McClintock, famous 
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the world over for his skill in cerebral 
injuries. But if he had expected definite 
reassurance from their consultation he 
was disappointed. For the present, at 
least, there was nothing to do but wait. * 
And Deynard waited. To remain in 
the room with the sufferer, however, was 
beyond the compass of the fond father's 
never too strong nerves. The pallid 
face and bandaged head upon the white 
pillow were a torture from which he soon 
fled. For a half hour at a stretch he 
paced the long corridor between the many 
flanking rooms. Pretty nurses in snowy 
uniforms passed and repassed him un- 
heeded; and yet he had the reputation of 
never letting a woman escape his keenly 
estimating observation. He sat for a 
long while in the stiff and formal reception 
room, drumming on a chair-arm with 
restless fingers. He roamed at will from 
one end of the hospital to the other, 
unquestioned and unrebuked. His din- 
ner hour came and went without so much 
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as a thought. At intervals he asked the 
onequestion, "Any change? " and received 
the stereotyped answer, always in the 
negative. 

At ten o'clock the house surgeon met 
him at Roy's door. 

"Your son is liable to continue just as 
he is for another twenty-four hours, Mr. 
Deynard,'* he said, kindly. *'Why not 
go home? I'll give you my word to send 
for you, should any alteration develop." 

The strain of his vigil had so told on 
him that he required no great urging. 
He was indeed as anxious now to get 
away, as four or five hours ago he had 
been to remain. The thought came to 
him to interrupt his journey by dropping 
in at the Metropolitan Club. What he 
needed most now was diversion. He 
should meet friends there, and for a little, 
at least, they would make him forget. 
And then he realized that the evening 
papers must have given the news to the 
public, and that it would simply be a 
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case of answering questions — of going 
over all those dread details once more — 
for men who really did not care, and who 
would inquire merely because they thought 
inquiry was expected. 

When his car reached Broadway he 
spoke through the tube to his chauffeur: 
"The Court Theater, Hughes/' 
It was there that Brenda was playing 
in the comedy he had bought for her; 
"Designing Hillary," which was one of 
the season's reigning successes. All at 
once the inclination to go to her had 
possessed him. No matter what his 
shortcomings of late, she had never re- 
fused him her sympathy, and that, after 
all, was what he craved most just now. 
What mattered her difference with Roy? 
He knew her well enough to be sure that 
she would hold no rancor for a poor boy 
who was nearer death probably than life. 
Brenda, in all likelihood, was anxious too. 
He felt that he had been unjust to her 
that morning. He would fetch her from 
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the theater, and they would have supper 
together in a quiet corner at Delmonico's. 
He could telephone the hospital that he 
would be there for an hour. 

It had been raining, and the pavements 
reflected the street's myriad lights in 
corresponding splashes of pale, gleaming 
color. A hundred motors, like great 
dark antediluvian beasts with glowing 
eyes, swept by him, scurrying northward. 
His own car, in turn, passed and re- 
passed one after another of the bits of 
flotsam in the southerly flowing current, 
pausing only now and then at street 
crossings, where passengers were board- 
ing or aKghting from Broadway cars. 

Set down at length before the imposing 
facade of a playhouse near Forty-second 
Street, which flung perpendicularly down 
the entire length of its upper stories, his 
wife's name in blazing electrics, he crossed 
the sidewalk, beneath an ample awning, 
and entered the wide, photograph-deco- 
rated vestibule. 
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The ticket-taker, who wore the Dey- 
nard Uvery, touched his gold-laced cap 
as the millionaire, with something less 
than a nod, passed from the brilHant 
illumination without to the dim half- 
light of the lobby. Deynard paused 
here to remove his fur coat before enter- 
ing the darkened auditorium. He meant 
to find a vacant seat in the rear of the 
house, and await there the play's con- 
clusion. But as he stepped toward one 
of the swinging doors, it opened outward 
almost in his face, and a man emerged. 
There was instantly mutual recognition. 
The dark, wiry, nervous httle fellow, in 
somewhat ultra evening clothes, was 
Brenda's manager, Morris Loeb. 

The two men shook hands. 

*^ Terrible about Roy, terrible!" was 
the manager's greeting, in a hushed 
voice; "but I thought we'd best not close 
the house. If I'd known, though, that 
Hampton was going to be out of the cast, 
too, I think I would. However, Miss 
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Galbraith is making good in your wife's 
role, and after all — " 

"Mrs. Deynard is not on to-night, 
then?'' This interruption was wrung 
from him by surprise; he had no sooner 
spoken than he regretted it. He did not 
care to have this man know that he was 
not always fully informed as to his wife's 
line of conduct. 

Loeb's glance, in spite of himself, was 
significant. 

"She sent me no word, either," he said, 
"but I assumed she was staying away 
on account of your son's terrible affair." 

"Of course," Deynard returned; "of 
course. You see I've been at the hospital 
all day, and didn't know, certainly, just 
what she had done about it. I remember 
her asking me whether she had better 
go on to-night or not; but, you see, 
nothing was definitely settled at the 
time, owing to my son's very precarious 
condition. She certainly should have let 
you know, though." 
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"Well, it's all right/' concluded the 
manager. "You see the town's full of 
Rubes, and nine-tenths of the audience 
haven't tumbled to it yet that there is 
an understudy in the star's part. What 
gets me hot is that Hampton should be 
out of the cast, too, and that loafer 
never sending me a word. How's Roy 
to-night, Mr. Deynard?" 

The banker husband of an actress was 
getting into his fur coat again, and won- 
dering the while what could have kept 
Brenda away from the theater. He was 
sure it was not his boy's accident. Then 
he suddenly recalled getting some mes- 
sage from her about her sister being ill. 

"Roy's holding his own," he said, a 
little curtly, because of his preoccupation. 
"Good night, Loeb," he added, and went 
hurriedly out. 

As his big car, with its luxurious limou- 
sine, whirled him homeward between that 
long, straight, converging double row of 
lamps which adorns Fifth Avenue, the 
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problem of his wife's absence from the 
stage still occupied his thoughts, to the 
exclusion, for the time at least, of that 
still more harrowing one of his son's fate. 
"Her sister ill!'' he repeated to him- 
self. That meant Madge, of course. 
She had a married half-sister, but she 
lived somewhere in England. Madge 
was only fourteen and at school — he 
couldn't remember just where — up in 
Connecticut or New Hampshire. It was 
strange, though, that Brenda should go to 
her. Their mother, Mrs. Eveleth, lived 
in Boston; it would be her part to look 
after the child if she were ill. She knew 
how Brenda was tied now, hand and foot, 
by her beloved profession. Of course, 
if the girl was at the point of death, like 
Roy, that would be another matter. 
But Waters, who, he recollected, had 
brought him the message from his wife's 
maid, had not given him to understand 
that there was anything gravely serious 
about it. 
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Of the footman who opened his door 
for him, he asked if Mrs. Deynard had 
come in; and on learning that she had not, 
directed that Marthe be sent to him in 
the library. 

"I understand,'' he said to her, "that 
your mistress has not been home since 
she left the house this morning. Have 
you had any message from her, mean- 
while?" 

"No, monsieur." 

"Did she tell you that she was going 
into the country and might be detained? " 

"No, monsieur." 

"What did she say to you when she 
left?" 

The girl lifted wide, frank eyes of pale 
china blue. 

"Only she say, monsieur, that when 
you return I am to tell you her sister is 
ill, and she go to her. That is all she 
say, monsieur." 

As the French girl was leaving the 
room he called her back. 
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** Do you by any chance happen to know 
where it is that Mrs. Deynard's sister is 
at school?'' he asked. 

Marthe shook her brown head, gravely. 
"No, monsieur,'' she answered. 

A little later, after a somewhat morose 
period of self-communion, Nicholas Dey- 
nard mounted the stairs to his wife's 
apartment and entered her boudoir. A 
rose-shaded side-light was burning as 
usual in her absence. By its faint illumi- 
nation he located her quaint little mar- 
quetry writing desk, and drawing out the 
frail, bijou-Uke chair which stood before 
it, he threatened it with his seated weight. 
Then, leaning forward, he reached for her 
reading lamp, and turned it on. 

In the act which followed — the open- 
ing of the desk's unlocked drawers — he 
felt no compunction. He was impelled, 
he argued, by the praiseworthy desire to 
communicate with the young woman who 
bore his name, and who, so far as he could 
learn, was in travail like unto his own. 
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Brenda was not tidy, save as regarded 
her person. The drawers of her desk 
were in woeful disorder, and Deynard, 
searching for one of Madge's letters, 
found the task more complicated than he 
had imagined. There were a thousand 
odds and ends here — newspaper clip- 
pings, tradesmen's circulars, old menu 
cards, bills, receipts, empty cheque-books, 
and what not — all a-jumble with notes 
and letters. And every drawer held a 
like varied assortment. 

By merest accident, eventually, he 
came upon the address he sought; not in a 
letter, at all, but in the shape of a receipt 
for the child's tuition. Simultaneously, 
there stared up at him from beside this 
slip of paper, two lines of writing that 
sent the blood rushing to his face, set 
his eyes wide and his jaws tight- 
clenched. 

"Dear girl (he read), here's to 
Thursday! The days will be long until 
then." 
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It was signed, "Phil/' The hand- 
writing was that of Philip Hampton, 
Brenda Deynard's leading man. And 
to-day was Thursday! 



CHAPTER III 

CONSIDERING the manner of man 
he was, with his knowledge of 
women, married and otherwise, 
who had so easily fallen under the magic 
influence of his wealth and position, it 
was perhaps odd that he had never 
hitherto had other than the merest 
fleeting suspicion regarding his wife's 
absolute fidelity. His own prolonged yet 
futile efforts to find the vulnerable point 
in the armor of her vestal purity, coupled 
with the usual masculine conceit in his 
power to retain allegiance once won, had 
blinded him to that which he saw now 
should long ago have been obvious. 

In Phil Hampton he readily recognized 
a dangerously powerful rival; and yet, 
until the moment that Loeb had linked 
the two in unexplained absence, not so 
much as the faintest wraith of jealousy 
had, in this connection at least, ever 
assailed him. He had known Hampton 
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from the young man's earliest youth, and 
had known his family before him as 
excellent people of old Southern stock, 
rich before the war, but most respectably 
poor after. Phil, nevertheless, had been 
sent through Harvard, where he had dis- 
tinguished himself as the most talented 
young comedian the Hasty Pudding Club 
had ever developed. That, after gradu- 
ation, finding himself unfitted for all-too- 
prosaic commerce, and his progress therein 
necessarily slow, he should seek a more 
congenial and lucrative field of endeavor 
upon the stage was, therefore, most 
natural. Endowed not only with excep- 
tional ability, but with a handsome face 
and figure, and a charming personality 
as well, his success had been signal. 
More than once, in the days prior to her 
marriage, Brenda and he had appeared 
together in the same production, and when 
it came to selecting a supporting com- 
pany for her in "Designing Hillary,'' Phil 
Hampton was the first name mentioned. 
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Deynard now, in looking back, recalled 
that it was he, himself, who had suggested 
it, and that his wife instantly, and 
with undisguised enthusiasm, approved, 
which led him to wonder whether even 
then there could have been that between 
them which all at once, in spite of a 
stubborn disinclination to believe, ap- 
peared too obvious for doubting. 

His discovery had at first stunned him 
past lucid thought or the power to reason. 
It had filled him with a blind, murderous 
rage against two persons of whom hitherto 
he had thought more kindly, probably, 
than of anyone in the world, save only his 
dear, unfortunate Roy. But as he sat 
there, with that seemingly damning note 
clutched venomously tight by tense fin- 
gers, there succeeded a period of calmer, 
saner reflection, in which his whole soul 
was bent on making out a case for the 
accused. The note, he realized now, 
bore no date. After all, might not the 
fact that Thursday was mentioned there 
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and that this was Thursday be a quite 
innocent coincidence, without any sig- 
nificance whatever? But the corre- 
sponding coincidence of absence found no 
such easy and flattering solution. 

It was not until, by argumg and>- 
arguing from the circumstantial evidence 
at hand, he had brought himself to a 
condition of comparative composure, that 
he decided upon calHng other witnesses. 
He had sought for the addresis of Madge 
Eveleth's school with the single object 
of discovering whether Brenda was de- 
ceiving him. That it was for an exchange 
of consolatory sentences over kindred 
trouble he no longer made pretense; 
and yet in the light of what still seemed a 
confirmatory development he hesitated, 
in dread of the truth. 

At length, however, resolution for the 
moment hot upon him, he got up and 
crossed the room to where, on the small 
table near the fireplace, untouched since 
Brenda spoke into it that morning, stood 
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the brightly nickeled telephone instru- 
ment. But, even with his lips at the 
transmitter, he quailed. 

"Give me the Addison apartments,'' 
he directed. "I've forgotten the num- 
ber. It's on Forty-sixth Street; you 
know it." 

He would find out about Hampton 
first. Possibly he was ill, or had met 
with an accident. At least he hoped so; 
and, under the circumstances, the hope 
was immensely kind. 

A murmured, indistinct "hello" ar- 
rested him. 

"Give me Mr. Hampton," he said, his 
nerves tense with the import of the im- 
pending answer. 

It came almost instantly, like a blow 
that staggered, and made him catch his 
breath. 

"Mr. Hampton is not in. Has not 
been in all day." 

On a bare chance, he called up the 
Lambs' Club, but the response was 
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almost word for word the same. His 
doubt of Brenda grown in a trice to con- 
viction, he no longer inclined to hesitation. 
He asked for "long distance/' and on 
getting it, requested connection with New 
Milford, Conn., and Ingleside School. 

The delay which ensued, though not 
unusually long, to Deynard, in his har- 
rowed state, after a day of panic appre- 
hension, followed by a revelation in- 
volving a misgiving so vital, seemed 
interminable. Again and again he clicked 
the lever and urged Central to make haste. 

When at length the school answered, 
his hand was shaking so that he could 
barely keep the receiver at his ear. 

"I — I wish to learn concerning Miss 
Eveleth," he stammered, "Miss Madge 
Eveleth." 

A small. New England voice came 
back to him: "What is it you wish to 
learn?" 

"Her condition,'' he amplified. "I 
understood that she was ill . . . quite 
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ill . . . that her sister had been sent 
for/' 

And then, if a hope had survived so 
long, it was stricken mortally. 

"There must have been some mistake," 
was the gentle, well-bred reply. "Miss 
Eveleth is very well indeed and quite 
happy." 

The phrase "quite happy" repeated 
itself with dinning iteration in Deynard's 
brain for hours after. To drive a final 
nail in the coffin of his now assured dis- 
honor, he had added the query, "And 
her sister, Mrs. Deynard, has not been 
there to-day?" 

"Mrs. Deynard has never been here," 
was the emphatic answer. 

His awakening — for as such he re- 
garded it — was a more severe blow to 
this usually self-contained man of the 
world than his son's peril. If Roy should 
die it would be a sorrow deep and lasting; 
an ache of the heart, for he had a very 
warm fondness for the boy; but this other 
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had hurt his pride, had lacerated his self- 
esteem, and pride and self-esteem bulked 
far larger in his make-up than affection. 

Sorrow for himself and anger towards 
Brenda and Hampton, alternately and in 
combination, had their way with him 
throughout a restless, and almost sleep- 
iest night. It seemed incredible that his 
wife could have gone away not to return; 
that her departure meant a permanent 
separation; and yet her silence and the 
dragging hours indicated that, so far at 
least, he was quite without the range of 
her consideration. In the small hours 
of the morning he crept into the adjoining 
suite in an effort to discover what she 
had taken with her. But the generous 
amplitude of her wardrobe and his meager 
f amiharity with her possessions made the 
endeavor futile. She might have taken 
much, but she certainly had left much. 
She could not, at all events, complain 
of any lack of liberality on his part. No 
woman in New York had more or hand- 
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somer gowns, or a richer, more varied 
collection of jewels. He had been good 
to her in other ways, too. Many a 
husband would have objected to her 
returning to the stage. He had spent 
thousands of dollars in providing a vehicle 
for her talent and in backing the produc- 
tion; and this was his reward. She had 
fallen in love with her leading man and, 
if she had not actually eloped with him, 
had gone so far as to make a return to her 
husband's bed and board out of range of 
the possible. 

In the first months of his marriage with 
Brenda he had been supremely happy — 
happier, really, than he could remember 
ever having been before. She was so 
beautiful that he believed every man 
envied him her possession, and she was, 
as he put it, such "a good pal.'' He was 
glad enough to yield to her in some ways. 
That she wished him always with her 
merely flattered his natural vanity. He 
was wiUing for her sake and in compliance 
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with her wishes to forego his fixed habit 
of turning night into day. He spoke 
to his friends of the new-found bUss of 
home and the domestic hearth. To this 
end, he had even taken a house in Park 
Lane while in London, and an apartment 
in Paris. He felt that in this way he had 
done his part. Of late, of course, — for 
the past year, in fact,— he had in a 
measure relapsed into his old custom. 
There was no getting over that long- 
cherished love for the night life of his own 
city. At first he had asked Brenda to join 
him. Occasionally she had consented, 
but it was evident that she was a good deal 
bored, and after a while he had ceased to 
ask her. Had he insisted, she taiight have 
some reason for complaint. But he had 
not; on the contrary, he had let her have 
her own way and go back to the stage, 
and he was very proud of her renewed 
success. If she had preferred society he 
would have made her a leader. But 
she did not care for that sort of thing. 
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First and last, as his course proved, he 
had had every confidence in her, and she 
had cruelly betrayed it. It was impossible 
that she should not have heard of Roy's 
accident. If there had been a spark of 
decency left in her, she would at least 
have postponed her escapade on that 
account. But she had probably thought 
that in his own trouble he would neglect 
even to inquire concerning her, or that 
if he did, the story that she had gone to 
her sister would fully satisfy him. He 
wondered if she came back — and he now 
more than half believed she would — 
what her excuse would be; whether she 
would dare tell him that she had been to 
New Milford. 

When morning came and she was still 
absent he reached a decision. As long 
as Roy remained unconscious he would 
not return to the hospital. No matter 
what the hour of Brenda's home-coming, 
he would be here to receive her and to 
question her. 
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For the first time in weeks he break- 
fasted at eight o'clock in the small 
exquisitely decorated Dutch breakfast 
room, which looked out on Sixty-fourth 
Street. Vainly he strove to interest 
himself in the morning paper. His mail 
he pushed aside unopened. The sun, 
pouring in through the filmy magenta- 
bordered curtains, held in its mellow 
brightness and warmth a glad promise of 
spring; but Deynard, laboriously forcing 
well-buttered, high-seasoned plovers' eggs 
upon a rebellious stomach, paid it no 
heed. The head-lines of the newspaper 
had suggested rather than revealed. In 
his mind's eye he could see the very 
type and words in which sooner or later 
his disgrace would be flaunted before the 
public. "Millionaire Deserted for an 
Actor"; "She Preferred Her Leading 
Man to Her Rich Husband." That is the 
way they will put it, he told himself. 
His fellows at the clubs and on the street 
who used to envy him wiU crack jokes 
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about it, and say they always knew he 
was too old to hold a young and beautiful 
woman like Brenda Eveleth. 

Under his breath he swore vengeance 
on young Hampton. His fingers itched 
to throttle him. He could kill him 
without a qualm. But they put mil- 
lionaires in Matteawan for that sort of 
thing nowadays, and he was unwilling 
to pay that penalty. What he would do 
was ruin him. He had influence enough 
with the managers to drive him from the 
stage. He would make it so that he^d 
not be able to get an engagement even 
with a moving picture company; and he 
would never relent. 

A little before nine o'clock Barrows, the 
butler, came to him in the library to 
say that he had been called on the tele- 
phone. For a moment a hope recurred 
that Brenda might be at the other end 
of the wire with a thoroughly good ex- 
planation of her absence. It was not 
impossible that Marthe had got the mes- 
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sage wrong. Perhaps she had gone to her 
mother, or to some friend who was ill, 
and he had had all his worry for nothing. 
But the voice wrought him a double blow. 
He recognized it instantly as Dr. NicolFs. 

"Your son is not doing quite so well 
this morning, Deynard,'^ he said. "I 
don^t mean by that, that there is any im- 
mediate danger or that we have given up 
hope. But I thought you ought to know.'' 

Nick Deynard's voice shook as he 
answered him. "Do your best, NicoU, 
won't you? Your very best. I'd come 
over if I could be of the least service. 
But I'm all nervously broken up; and to 
see that poor chap — my own flesh and 
blood — lying there senseless and help- 
less just about drives me out of my wits." 

The physician agreed with him that it 
was better for him to stay away, under 
the circumstances. "Whatever knowl- 
edge and skill can do, will be done," he 
added. "McClintock is to meet me 
here again in an hour." 
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For that hour and the next the anxious 
father and perturbed husband paced the 
floor of his library in a condition bor- 
dering on neurasthenia. Once, in that 
time, he hurried to answer the telephone 
again, hoping, dreading. But the call 
came from his oflSce, and he found some 
slight relief by swearing roundly over the 
wire. 

On his return to the library he ordered 
a dripped absinthe. At half past eleven 
he ordered another. As he finished this 
and set down the glass, a sound reached 
him from the street which caused him to 
rise quickly from the chair into which he 
had relaxed, and to bend a Kstening, ex- 
pectant ear toward the door which gave 
on the hall and which had been left ajar 
by the departing butler. It had been a 
very faint sound, for the Deynard doors 
and windows were thick and well-fitted, 
so that street noises might not obtrude; 
but it had seemed to indicate to the 
SLCuiely sensitive perception of the tense- 
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nerved master the arrival and stopping 
of a taxieab. 

Now he heard very softly the well-oiled 
latch of the wrought-iron and glass street 
door. Then there was a light step on the 
marble floor of the hall. With a sudden 
impulse he went swiftly across the room, 
flung wide the door and stepped out. 

Facing him was Brenda. She was 
ghastly pale. 



CHAPTER IV 

HER husband was about the last per- 
son of her household that Brenda 
Deynard had expected to con- 
front her. It was not much after eleven 
o'clock, and very rarely indeed — not 
more than once in the past six months — 
had she known him to be out of his bed 
at this hour. Her first thought was 
that Roy had died in the early morning 
— after the newspapers had got their 
last report — and that Nick was just back 
from the hospital. Certainly his appear- 
ance indicated that he had suflFered an 
unusual experience. He seemed to have 
aged many years since she last saw him. 
Not until he spoke — not, indeed, until 
he had been speaking for some seconds — 
had she the slightest suspicion that her 
absence had contributed in the least to 
his evident mental unrest. She had 
been so confident all along that the mes- 
sage left for him with Marthe would be 
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all and more than he would ask for! In 
fact, she had questioned whether he 
would remember it five minutes after it 
was delivered. He had grown so indif- 
ferent of late to her coming and going, 
even under the most ordinary circum- 
stances ! At such a time as this, with his 
mind taken up with his son's tragic 
peril, he would be least of all likely to 
think about her, or to care. 

If she started nervously at sight of him 
it was because seeing him there on the 
threshold of the library, so old-looking 
and so haggard, was so much of a sur- 
prise to her. But her pallor was not of 
such momentary causation. She, too, 
had been through an experience of which 
she scarcely dared think — an experience 
which the abrupt appearance of her hus- 
band, in such woeful guise, tended merely 
to impress more deeply, to accentuate 
and to emphasize. 

With a mumbled phrase or two which 
she failed utterly to understand, Deynard 
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led her into the room, closing the door 
behind her. It was really more of a 
living room than a library, though it was 
dignified by that name, and in a feeble 
eflFort to conform with the appellation it 
included among its furniture a row of 
bookcases filled with volumes in costly 
bindings, few of which had ever been 
taken from the shelves. It was a room in 
which easy-chairspredominated, and wore, 
with its newspaper and magazine strewn 
table, its great shaded reading lamps, its 
framed photographs and its variety of 
ornament, all indicative of personal taste, 
an air of occupancy beyond any other 
room in the great house. Spacious and 
lofty as it was, its air was now redolent 
with cigar smoke, and the not unfamiKar 
sight of the empty absinthe glass told 
Brenda an all too common story. 

Her one earnest, soul-deep prayer was 
that he would not talk to her of Roy. 
She felt that in her present mood it was 
the one subject she could not Ksten to. 
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Yet, in spite of everything, he was selfish 
enough, she knew, to expect her to sym- 
pathize with him. 

He had crossed to the hearth, on which 
a log fire smouldered, and stood there, 
restlessly chafing his numb fingers for 
a moment before he spoke. She remained 
standing, too, but had found support 
against the side of a great upholstered 
chair, and on the cushion top of its back 
she rested an elbow. 

"IVe had a wretched night,'' he began; 
and Brenda, taking this as introductory 
to the thing she feared, quailed. "A 
wretched day and night," he amplified. 
"To be perfectly plain, I've been through 
hell. I haven't slept more than a couple 
of hours out of the last forty-eight. My 
nerves have gone all to pieces." He 
paused for just a second, and then, 
locking his hands behind him, and fixing 
his sunken, blood-shot eyes searchingly 
upon his wife he shot at her a question 
that took her quite unawares. 
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"How did you leave your sister — 
Madge?" 

Brenda caught a sudden breath, and 
her eyeKds fluttered. "She — she's a 
Httle better," the words came at length. 

Deynard's eyes narrowed and his mouth 
seemed to harden. "Nothing very seri- 
ous.^ There's no danger.^" 

"No." The answer was ready enough 
this time. How silly she was not to have 
been prepared before! And yet she had 
never imagined that Nick would re- 
member. "No," she repeated. "They 
thought at first that it might be pneu- 
monia, but it seems only a heavy cold, 
with a touch of bronchitis." 

"Safe for you to leave her, then, I 
suppose?" 

"O, yes, quite safe. She's in good 
hands, there at the school. Besides, 
I couldn't be away from the theater 
another night; it wouldn't do." 

Nick's hands had already come for- 
ward again. He was twisting his three 
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diamond and sapphire rings around and 
around. 

"No; I suppose not/' he said, medi- 
tatively. " You must have left the school 
early this morning. Or isn't it far away?" 

"I left on the nine o'etock train," she 
answered at random. "It was a very 
slow train, too." 

Again he shot a question at her. 
"Where is Madge's school.^" 

His unwonted interest in the matter 
began now to strike her as suspiciously 
singular. It had been a long time since 
he last mentioned Madge. Why should 
he care, especially in his present ner- 
vous, perturbed state, where her school 
was? Anything, however, was better 
than to have him talk about Roy and 
his nearness to death. 

"It's at New Milford, Conn.," she an- 
swered promptly. 

"And that is where you have been since 
yesterday morning?" he pressed. 

She felt her heart pounding up against 
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her throat, but with a struggle she main- 
tained an outward composure, and gave 
no sign of her sudden gripping fear. 

"Of course,'' she said, boldly. 

At that he advanced upon her precip- 
itately with lifted, threatening fist, his 
face livid with a rage unleashed; she 
shrank back in a swift access of 
terror. 

'Tou lie!" he cried shrilly. "You 
haven't been near New Milford. You've 
never been at Madge's school. She's 
perfectly well." 

His clenched fist still hovered poised, 
but she felt all the dizziness that might 
have followed a physical blow. She 
staggered and caught wildly, desperately, 
at the chair back for support. It was 
only for an instant, however; and then, 
as desperately, she clutched at her pres- 
ence of mind, and regained it. With a 
defiant toss of her head, she straightened 
herself, and took a step forward, braving 
the storm of his wrath. 
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How dare you?'' she said quietly. 

How dare you?" 

Because what I say is true," he 
stormed; but his arm dropped. "I had 
the school on the telephone. They said 
that Madge was quite well — and happy," 
he added, remembering. 

Brenda saw a loophole of possible 
escape, and darted for it. "You called 
up the wrong school," she ventured. 
But her husband shook his head with 
conviction. 

"O, no, I didn't," he insisted. "I 
called up the Ingleside." 

I knew it," was her ready response. 

Madge left there ten days ago. She 
changed to Miss Mittens'. It was chang- 
ing that gave her the cold." 

It was more her manner than her words 
that raised a question in her husband's 
mind. Still he could not see how if 
Madge were not still at Ingleside the 
voice over the telephone could have 
answered so circumstantially. Had she 
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been away from the school for ten days 
they must have said so. In the mind 
of the young wife the same problem was 
working. She was a truthteller both by 
instinct and habit; yet now that self- 
protection made urgent demand on her 
faculty of invention, she found her Active 
faculty wonderfully fertile. 

"It was just like them at the Ingleside 
to answer you that way/' she made 
haste to explain. "They didn't at all like 
it because Madge was taken away." 
And then Deynard recalled the tone — 
the veiled innuendo — of that so slightly 
emphasized "never," in the sentence: 
"Mrs. Deynard has never been here." 
After all, he might be mistaken. How 
glad he would be to find that he was! 
But he would require something more 
than Brenda's mere word of mouth to 
convince him. 

For the first time he noted his wife's 
quiet, almost sombre, garb. It was 
hardly the adornment a woman would 
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choose in which to go to a rendezvous 
with a lover, and yet was it not precisely 
what she, conspicuous doubly because 
of her stage fame, would select in order 
to avoid public recognition? 

I don't see it,'' he returned, brusquely. 
But I'm wilKng to let you prove it. 
God knows I've got trouble enough 
without finding out that you have de- 
ceived me." Retreating to the chimney- 
piece, he pressed an electric bell button. 
"Isn't my word suflScient?" she asked, 
a little proudly, though her heart mis- 
gave her. 

No, it isn't," he declared, roughly. 
Not by a damn sight." 

You never knew me to tell you what 
wasn't true," was her plea. 

No, that's just it. I never knew, 
because I never questioned. You may 
have lied to me a thousand times, but I 
always believed you; this time I don't. 
So, you see, it's diflFerent. If you were at 
New Milford yesterday, it won't be hard 
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to prove it. But no matter how hard it 
is, that's what youVe got to do/' 

"But, Nick,'' she began, with a catch 
at her breath that went unobserved, since 
at the same moment the door opened to 
a footman, answering Deynard's ring. 

As her husband ordered his third ab- 
sinthe, she sank into the chair by which 
she had been standing. 

"Will you have something?" he asked, 
perfunctorily. But Brenda shook her 
head. 

"Nothing, thank you," she answered. 

When the man had taken up the tray 
and gone out, she began again, as she 
nervously employed herself in drawing oflf 
her gloves. 

^^ You may write to Madge, if you like, 
and find out," she proposed; but at this 
Deynard gave a grim chuckle. 

"We're not living in the early last 
century," he said, with a frown. " I don't 
propose to wait two or three days for 
what can be done in five minutes. You 
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call up this Miss — what's her name's 
school. Get her — the principal, I mean, 
not Madge — and let me ask her a couple 
of questions. That's easy enough, isn't 
it?" 

Brenda irritably threw her gloves on 
the table beside her. 

"I refuse to be so humiliated," she 
declared. " Fancy such a thing ! Asking 
someone to corroborate my statements. 
What would Miss Mittens think of me? 
What would she think of poor dear 
Madge, with a sister whose husband 
required verification of her simplest 
assertions?" 

For a second or two Deynard regarded 
her without speaking. It seemed to him 
that she was squirming. His doubt, 
quieted in a measure for a little, rose 
again, menacingly. 

"It won't be necessary to humiliate 
you," he said, now more than ever per- 
sistent. " They needn't know that you've 
reached home. I'll let Barrows call up. 
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Then I'll inquire how Madge is, and ask 
if you are still with her. Nothing simpler 
than that/' 

Brenda rose once more. She was no 
longer able to disguise her uneasiness. 
Indeed, she made small pretense of 
doing so. Her color came and went, 
fitfully. She resorted to an assumption 
of still angrier indignation. 

*'I will permit nothing of the sort,'* 
she cried. "If you refuse to take my 
word, then you must refuse. I never 
question yours. I never even ask any 
more where you have been. It seems a 
shame that I can't go to see my little 
sister when she is ill without being made 
to prove it." 

Deynard oflFered no rejoinder. He stood 
silently, his back to the fireplace, his hands 
behind him, his eyes on the rug at his feet. 
Brenda went on in the same strain, to be 
checked only by the re-entrance of the 
footman, bringing the pale, milky green 
mixture her husband had ordered. 
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As Deynard took the glass he spoke 
to the servant. 

"Ask Barrows to come here/' he said, 
quietly. 

Brenda watched the man from the 
room. With the latching of the door, 
her voice rose again. 

"What are you going to do?" she de- 
manded, tensely. 

For a long moment Deynard withheld 
his answer. Then: "I am going to have 
him get Miss Mittens on the wire for me,'' 
he returned. 

"He can't," she flung back. "Miss 
Mittens hasn't a telephone. She won't 
have one in the school." 

Again her husband kept her waiting 
for his reply.^He was slowly sipping his 
absinthe. ; :g ' ?K ?^ 

"Ten to,.. one,"^heJ^said at length, 
between sip^s, "there isn't any Miss 
Mittens, n I remember, shelwasS:a 
character in something you once played 
m. 
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Her retort was aborted at her lips by 
the appearance of Barrows. 

The butler paused deferentially, just 
inside the door, his hand still on the knob. 
His master finished the contents of the 
glass he held at his hps, before addressing 
him. Finally, measuring his words, he 
said: 

"Barrows, I want you to ask long 
distance to give you New Milford, Conn. 

You wish to speak to '' and for an 

instant he paused, while Brenda, strain- 
ing forward, hung waiting for what was to 
follow. "To the principal of the Ingle- 
side School,'' he added. "When you get 
the lady let me know. I'll talk to her." 

With his stereotyped "Very good, sir," 
the florid, over-stout butler withdrew. 

"I thought you said you had spoken to 
her, already," Brenda flared. "If you 
were telling the truth " 

"One liar in the house is more than 
enough," was his biting rejoinder. "I 
spoke to her last night, and you say she 
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purposely deceived me. Now I am going 
to tell her that. I am going to tell her 
just what you have told me. I am going 
to ask her if Miss Mittens lives outside 
of acted comedy.'' 

His wife took three hurried steps 
towards him, and fixed him with nar- 
rowed, level gaze. Never, in all her 
stage experience, had she done a finer 
piece of acting. 

"If you say one word to that woman I 
shall leave your house and never see you 
or speak to you again — never.'' 

A sneer quivered between Deynard's 
lips and nostril. 

''Is Hampton so ready to take you?'' he 
queried, cunningly. 

At this, once more, her self-possession 
deserted her wholly. Her hands went 
to her suddenly hot face. Angry tears 
blinded her. 

"Oh, you beast!" she cried. "You 
beast!" 

She turned away from him, and moved 
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gropingly towards the door. The first 
sharp, killing pain of the accusation past, 
she felt stunned. It was with torturing 
effort that she dragged her feet across the 
room. Objects had become combined 
into one gray, indeterminate blur. She 
stumbled against a chair; she bruised 
herself against the corner of a table, yet 
felt no bruise. How far — how infinitely 
far away the door seemed! Vaguely she 
heard a dull noise. Then Nick's voice, 
as from a great distance, was saying 
something — she did not know what, and 
then, abruptly, startlingly, the door 
opened towards her, almost against her. 
A figure in livery was standing before 
her, begging her pardon, and holding 
something white out to her. After a 
long, long while it seemed, she under- 
stood him. He was saying that a mes- 
senger had just left a note for her. In- 
stinctively she reached out for it with 
nerveless fingers. Instinctively she was 
saying "Thank you!'* But her fingers 
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weren't holding it. It had slipped out 
of them, and was floating downward — 
interminably floating downward — to- 
wards the floor. 

Hands fell roughly upon her shoulders, 
she was thrust rudely aside. The form 
of Nick Deynard emerged from the 
enveloping haze, his jeweled hand taking 
the note which, in some way that she 
could not understand, had got back again 
to the footman. 

"By God!'' he cried, as the door closed 
again, leaving her still in the room. 
"He's got a nerve, all right! Writing 
you already. I know his fist as well as 
my own. Here, take it, and open it, 
and read me what your lover has to say." 

But if Brenda Deynard heard what her 
husband said, she chose to ignore it. 
Once again she had turned towards the 
door ; but he was too quick for her. 

"O no,you don't, my lady,"he snapped; 
intercepting her, twisting the key, and 
flipping it into his pocket. " If you won't 
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open your billet-doux , I will; and you 
must stay to hear it/* 

Despairing, she relaxed into the nearest 
chair. For anything that Phil Hampton 
might write her she had no uneasiness. 
But her whole body and spirit cried for 
release from the humiliating presence 
and words of this madman, drunk with 
wormwood, who had once vowed before 
God to love, honor, and comfort her as 
long as they both should live. Now that 
she was seated, her brain cleared a trifle. 
She was quite conscious that he was 
ripping the envelope apart and unfolding 
the enclosure. But for v/hat followed 
she was wholly unprepared. 

Her first hint that all was not as she 
expected came with the reahzation that 
the sheet of paper was shaking violently 
in his hands. Then she saw that his brow 
had become ruddily suflFused, and that his 
small, gray eyes were stretched wide, and 
that in them an ominous flame had 
kindled. Before she had time to ex- 
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perience alarm, however, the storm 
broke. 

What was written there she had no 
means of knowing. It slipped from his 
fingers as the envelope had shpped from 
hers, and with a cry, inarticulate with 
rage, he lifted his arms above his head 
and started towards her. In his dis- 
torted face was the passion of murder. 
She had no strength to rise, no time to 
retreat; but cowered helpless, with closed 
eyes, turned away, and a feeble, futile, 
deterring hand outstretched. It was like 
a tragedy of the Roman arena re-enacted 
— a savage beast crouched above a de- 
fenseless woman, ready to spring. Brenda, 
in that agonized moment of expectancy, 
held her breath in terror. But the mo- 
ment grew until she could hold it no longer; 
and then, the suspense beyond further 
endurance, she stole a glance at her 
threatening assailant, to spring up the 
next instant with a new and different 
alarm. 
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It was as if a miracle had been wrought 
for her salvation. Deynard stood there 
helpless; his arms hanging impotently 
at his sides, his face horribly drawn 
askew, his heavy underlip depending to 
one side, and his eyes staring, not with pas- 
sion now, but with sudden, abject terror. 

The absinthe^and his unbridled rage 
together had done their work. It was a 
case of partial, temporary paralysis. 

In the midst of her flurry of complex 
emotions, Brenda became conscious that 
someone was rapping, insistently on the 
door. With an eflSciency born of the 
emergency, she whirled the helpless Dey- 
nard about and forced him into the chair 
from which she had just risen. Then, 
without a word on her own part, or the 
feeblest eflFort at rebuke from him, she 
extracted the key from the pocket in 
which she had seen him place it, and has- 
tened to make use of it. 

Barrows, his face abnormally long, 
confronted her. 
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"New Milford on the wire?'' she ques- 
tioned. * *Tell them to ring oflF, we shall 
not want them/' 

But it was not New Milford. "No, 
ma'am/' said Barrows. "It's the Roose- 
velt Hospital, ma'am. They're asking 
for Mr. Deynard, ma'am. Poor Mr. 
Roy died a moment ago." 

Thereupon, all the world became black 
to Brenda. The last drop of her nervous 
force had been used up. She fell at 
Barrows' feet. 



CHAPTER V 

THE Court Theater was closed on Fri- 
day, not to be opened again until 
Tuesday evening. The announce- 
ment which caught the eye of the observ- 
ant passerby gave as a reason "the in- 
disposition of Miss Eveleth/' But the 
newspapers attributed the closing to the 
death of young Deynard, who, as all 
the world knew, was the son of Miss Eve- 
leth's millionaire husband. Yet the in- 
disposition idea gave adequate excuse 
for Brenda's absence from the funeral, 
which took place on Monday, not from 
the Deynard home on the avenue, as 
everyone expected, but very quietly from 
the unfortunate Roy's own rooms, in a 
studio building, a block or two away. The 
boy's father was present, of course, but, 
as one of the reporters put it to another, 
"he looked more dead than the corpse." 
It was not known then — was not 
known generally, indeed, until some weeks 
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later — that on the preceding Friday 
afternoon he had been moved, a very ill 
man, from his great house at Sixty-fourth 
Street, to a specially prepared suite at the 
Plaza; nor that, on the same day, a little 
earlier, Mrs. Deynard had gone to her 
friend, Mrs. Hamerton, in the sumptuous 
Gladwyn apartments, which faced the 
park from the extremity of Seventh 
Avenue, taking with her her maid and a 
single small trunk. 

Dr. NicoU, having ministered to both 
husband and wife, was about the only 
one, with the exception of Flora Hamer- 
ton, to whom Brenda poured out, save 
for certain weU-guarded omissions, the 
whole story — who had even an inkling 
of the real situation. He fancied at 
first, naturally enough, that the shock of 
young Deynard's tragic end was re- 
sponsible for the overwrought nervous 
condition of each. But their anxiety to 
get away from each other, added to their 
failure to make any but the most per- 
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functory inquiry concerning each other's 
well-being, awoke in him a suspicion 
that there was something beyond this, of 
an altogether diflFerent nature. More- 
over, now that he came to think of it, it 
was hardly possible that the tidings 
of his son's death, for which he had 
been fully prepared, could have caused, 
unaided, the thrombosis which was evi- 
denced in Nick Deynard's fleeting par- 
alysis. Nor was it at all probable that 
her husband's loss had induced in Brenda 
Deynard the excited, hysterical state in 
which he found her. 

He had succeeded by dint of somewhat 
heroic measures in getting Deynard fit to 
appear at the funeral, and in so priming 
Brenda that she could resume her part 
in "Designing Hillary." But neither of 
them was by any means in a condition 
to undergo further severe nervous strain, 
and he told them so. Especially had 
he warned his man patient, for the mil- 
lionaire, from the very first — as soon, 
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that is, as he regained control of his 
muscles — had exhibited a restless im- 
patience to leave his rooms, in order, 
apparently, to execute some secret, but 
obsessing design. 

In vain the pompous, little white- 
haired and mustached physician endeav- 
ored by hint, cajolery, and even threat, 
to learn just the nature of this enemy 
that was fighting against his best offices. 
Several times he had surprised Deynard 
handling a sheet of note paper, which, on 
the doctor's appearance, he guiltily hid 
away; and on each of these occasions his 
heart was pounding beyond its wont, 
and he seemed flushed and agitated far 
in excess of the normal. So NicoU came 
to fancy that in that piece of writing lay 
the key to most, if not all, of the trouble. 
When he had asked to see it, and had been 
sternly, almost angrily, refused, he laid 
the matter before Brenda, and her atti- 
tude resulted in conviction. She evi- 
denced an aggravation of the nervous 
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symptoms he had been endeavoring to 
alleviate; while she denied, with em- 
phasis and what he regarded as alto- 
gether imcalled-for fervor, any knowl- 
edge of the paper and its contents. 

Nevertheless, when on Tuesday morn- 
ing she met Phil Hampton for the first 
time since the whole wretched combina- 
tion of events, this contribution of his to 
the denouement was the first thing she 
mentioned. The meeting occurred in the 
wings of the theater, where the company 
had gathered at eleven o'clock for re- 
hearsal, the object of which was a final 
effort to work into acceptable shape the 
performance of an understudy, who had 
been suddenly called upon to fill the 
soubrette role. 

"Awfully sorry, dear girl, about every- 
thing," he had begun, taking her cool, 
ungloved hand, with a cordial pressure. 

In the dim light there a little off stage, 
she had not noted his approach, and the 
suddenness of his address startled her. 
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But she gathered her wits instantly. 
After a cautious glance over her shoulder 
to make sure she would not be overheard, 
she came back with: 

"What was in that note you sent me on 
Friday?" 

The earnest emphasis of her inquiry 
confused him. For a moment he was at a 
loss. 

"Note!" he exclaimed. "Friday.?^" 

"Yes; note — Friday," she repeated. 

Then he recalled. " O, yes. Of course. 
Why I But didn't you read it? " 

"I never even saw it. You see it came 
just about the time we heard of Roy's 
death, and — and — somehow, it dis- 
appeared." 

"It was of no great consequence," he 
told her. "Just an apology for my ab- 
sence Thursday evening. I was called 
out of town, and didn't have a chance 
even to send a wire." 

Brenda looked incredulous. "Was 
that all?" she pressed. 
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Absolutely all." 

You're quite sure you didn't write 
any of your nonsensical compliments?" 

"I swear I didn't. Why? Do you think 
some of the servants might have gotten it ? " 

"I think Nick may have gotten it/' she 
prevaricated. "And Nick is insanely 
jealous of you." 

Hampton laughed, boyishly. " O, non- 
sense!" he exclaimed. "That's the rich- 
est thing, yet. You're joking." 

But Brenda's big, dark eyes were very 
serious. " I said ' insanely, ' " she pointed 
out. "And I was never more serious. I 
think he's mad." 

"But to be jealous of me! Of all 
persons. Why, you and I have been like 
brother and sister. No one knows this 
better than Nick himself." 

"Of course. That's why I say he's 
lost his reason. Do you suppose Roy's 
accident could have had this result? 
I'm afraid to live in the house with him. 
I've gone to Flora Hamerton's." 
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The young actor's handsome, mobile 
face became sympathetic. " Poor chap ! " 
he commiserated. "And poor girl!" 

"I'm afraid for you," she told him. 
"He evidently imagines you are trying 
to take me away from him. Now that 
I've left the house, and he doesn't know 
where I've gone, he'll be sure to come to 
you. I know it." 

"Let him come, poor chap. I'll do 
my best to convince him that he's 
making the biggest mistake of his life. 
What stumps me is, how he ever got 
such a notion." 

She paused for a moment, considering. 
She had not known until Phil spoke that 
he, too, was out of the cast on Thursday 
night. That might have been enough, 
she concluded, in Nick's unbalanced 
state, to start the suspicion; and his 
failure to find her at New Milford had 
been suflScient to confirm it. But in 
such an event, the note from Hampton 
should have tended to disabuse his mind; 
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instead of which, apparently, it had only 
fixed the impression more firmly. 

"You can never tell where crazy per- 
sons get their notions," was her reply. 
"The more preposterous they are, the 
more they seem to like them." 

Hampton's hand fondled his promi- 
nent, clean-shaven chin, thoughtfully. 
"Why I sent him a note of condolence 
on Saturday," he said, "and I saw him 
at the funeral yesterday." 

But did he see you.^^" she asked. 
No, I don't think he did. He was 
looking direful. I never saw such a 
change in anyone in so short a time. Why 
it's only a week ago to-day since we had a 
drink together at the Lambs, and he was 
looking very fit, then." 

"The whole world seems to have turned 
over in a week," commented Brenda, 
enigmatically. 

The rehearsal beginning brought their 
conversation to an end, and it was not 
resumed until after the performance in 
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the evening, when Hampton, embar- 
rassed and contrite, came to Brenda 
Deynard, with the humblest of regrets 
and apologies; and she, good-natured and 
long-suffering as she usually was, gave 
way to a furious outburst of indignant 
wrath, and sent him away unexcused and 
unpardoned. 

Hampton, following the rehearsal, had 
reached his modest little Forty-sixth Street 
hotel at about four o'clock to hear over 
the wire from the oflSce, not fifteen min- 
utes later: 

"Mr. Deynard is calling." 

The announcement, in view of his 
talk with Brenda, was not unexpected; 
yet, for just a moment — all that she had 
said to him still fresh in mind — he 
hesitated as to whether he had best see 
his visitor in the little reception room 
down stairs, or have him shown to his 
apartment. He had the detestation of 
scenes natural to a man of refinement; 
and the question in his mind was whether 
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the more public meeting place would have 
a deterring effect. His choice fell, how- 
ever, on his own rooms, as involving less 
risk of publicity. 

*'Ask Mr. Deynard to come up,*' he 
directed; and busied himself in ridding his 
largest and most comfortable leathern chair 
of certain parcels from his haberdasher, 
which had been delivered in his absence. 

But when, after a minute or two, Mr. 
Deynard appeared, he was in no mood for 
occupying it. He paused near the door, 
a sombre, funereal figure, in his correct 
mourning, the effect of which was made 
doubly lugubrious by his ashen pallor. 
Hampton had advanced, cordially, with 
outstretched, welcoming hand, but his 
caller pointedly ignored it. His own 
right hand was buried deep in his over- 
coat pocket, and the eyes of the actor, 
instinctively seeking it, detected, out- 
lined by the thin cloth, that which ap- 
peared suspiciously like the pointed muz- 
zle of a revolver. 
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Whether right or wrong in this, there 
was at any rate no denying that Brenda 
Deynard had avoided exaggeration in 
indicating her husband's attitude. As- 
suredly, his call could not be interpreted 
as friendly. It had been Hampton's 
intention to get in the first word — to 
take his visitor off his feet, so to speak, 
with a burst of cordial, sympathetic 
greeting. There was, however, something 
in the man's eyes, as well as in his bearing, 
that put this beyond his power of execu- 
tion. Suspicious of that sharply bulging 
pocket, yet not daring to give a sign, he 
waited the other's initiative. 

Though this strained situation seemed 
of never-ending duration, it could not 
have lasted over a second or two at most. 
Then from Deynard's gray lips broke a 
veritable torrent of vituperative pro- 
fanity ; Hampton, released at length from 
the pacific obligations of his hostship, 
answered not in word but in action. 

Before Deynard could so much as sense 
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his intention, he had thrown himself 
upon him, locked his own left arm through 
the left arm of the millionaire, and so flung 
him violently around. In this wise he 
gained a position at his back, and gripping 
his right arm, low down, near the wrist, 
jerked it suddenly, from his pocket, with 
the result that the revolver, his clutch 
upon it loosened, came out too; only to go 
spinning half-way across the room. The 
man, in his weakened, nerveless inca- 
pacity, was scarcely less easy to handle 
than a manikin ; and now that he had dis- 
armed him, Hampton, with practically 
no efl^ort, pushed him towards the big, 
leathern chair, and dropped him into it. 
Having thus readily commanded the 
situation, he could aflFord to be tolerant. 
With a nonchalance that contrasted 
strangely with the dramatic scene just 
enacted, he picked up the little, shining 
weapon, inspected it with a half smile; 
then, dropping it on his desk and turning 
to Deynard, who seemed stimned by the 
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rapid succession of events, he said, quite 
calmly : 

"I hardly expected this of you, Nick." 

His voice roused the belligerent visitor. 
He looked up with a swift frown. 

" Curs such as you seldom expect their 
deserts," he growled. 

"If you could talk reason for a moment, 
we might imderstand each other better," 
the younger man suggested. "I give 
you my word I don't know what all the 
row's about." 

Deynard sneered, nastily. "O, hell!" 
he muttered. " Cut that out, damn you ! " 

"I swear I don't, Nick." The pathetic 
picture of his one-time friend, broken, 
helpless, made him wonderfully con- 
siderate. 

Deynard fixed him with penetrating 
eyes, in which burned a mixture of 
hatred and contempt. 

"And I swear you lie, you human 
cancer!" he cried. "You know that 
you spent a day and a night with my wife; 
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and I know it; and, by God, I'm going 
to kill you for it!" 

He lifted himself with an effort and 
flung forward. Hampton caught him in 
his arms and forced him roughly back 
into the chair. 

"That's a dastardly, outrageous fab- 
rication," he said, hotly; "unjust to your 
wife — than whom a purer woman never 
lived — unjust to yourself and unjust to 
me. What in Heaven's name ever gave 
you this preposterous notion I can't 
imagine. You certainly must have more 
to go on than that we happened to be out 
of the cast on the same evening. But 
whatever it is, it's led you into the great- 
est error of your life, Nick." 

Deynard began fumbling in an inside 
coat pocker. "Maybe," he mumbled, 
"you'll deny your own handwriting." 
He produced a folded sheet of note paper 
and spread it open. "Look at that," 
he commanded, "and dare to tell me you 
did not write it. Dare to tell me you 
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did not send it to her that Friday morn- 
ing in less than half an hour after you and 
she parted/' 

At sight of the penned words all the 
younger man's composure suddenly van- 
ished. His handsome face flushed hotly. 
His disengaged hand went abruptly to 
his sleek head. He started to speak, and 
then checked himself. But the out- 
raged husband, noting what he believed 
to be indications of guilt confirmed, 
chuckled malignly. 

"That's what I've got to go on," he 
affirmed, fiercely, between close-set teeth. 
"That! That beautiful little poem, in 
which you've set down in black and 
white the evidence of your guilt and 
hers." 

But Phil Hampton was paying no heed. 
His eyes were on the paper, and its lines 
were repeating themselves in his confused, 
perplexed brain, — Swinburne's lines, 
that he had copied so carefully, in a small, 
but characterful, firm hand: 
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For a day and a night Love sang to us, 
played with us. 
Folded us round from the dark and the 
light, 
And our hearts were fulfilled of the music 

he made with us. 
Made with our hearts and our lips while 
he stayed with us. 
Stayed in mid-passage his pinions from 

flight 
For a day and a night. • 

"You never thought I'd see it, of 
course. You thought I wouldn't be up 
so early ; that it would go straight to her, 
in her room, where she'd be getting into a 
negligee, to make me believe she hadn't 
been out with you, since the previous 
morning. But your plan didn't work 
out just right, and so I caught you — 
the pair of you — and I'm going to make 
you pay — make both of you pay, damn 
you!" 

Hampton heard only a murmured dis- 
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cord of sounds, a jumble of unintelligible 
words. He turned his back on the sable 
figure in the chair, and darted across the 
room to his little writing desk in the cor- 
ner near the window, where he nervously 
tossed about his disordered papers — his 
mixed collection of letters and bills and 
circulars. 

In an instant he had come upon that 
which, all at once, ij had occurred to him 
must be there — the note he had written 
that Friday morning to Brenda; and 
with the finding, the whole process of 
the making of that hideous error became 
clear to him. The copy of that extract 
from Swinburne's "At Parting" he had 
made ten days or two weeks before; had 
folded it once, as was his habit, and 
tossed it aside, meaning later to enclose 
it in a letter to — well, certainly not to 
Mrs. Deynard. On Friday morning, just 
as he had finished the scribble to Brenda, 
which he had now recovered — just as he 
had folded it once, as was his habit, the 
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telephone had called him. Then he had 
gone back to his desk and picked up the 
folded verse, in mistake for the folded 
note, and had sent it oflf by messenger, 
never dreaming, to the one woman of all 
women for whom it was not intended. 

He tried to explain this now, clearly 
and with conviction, to his crazed accuser. 
But Deynard only laughed a grim, blood- 
curdling, uncanny sort of laugh, and re- 
fused to so much as look at the note which 
Hampton vainly pressed upon him. 

"That doesn't mean anything to me," 
he said, sneeringly, "except that the pair 
of you fixed it up together after my getting 
the pretty poem. Actor and actress! 
Clever on the stage, both of you; but 
damn stupid oflf, if you thought for a 
moment I could be deceived by that old 
game."' 

"As God Almighty is my judge, Nick,"' 
cried the young man, desperately, "it's 
true — Heaven's truth — every word of 
it." 
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The other shook his head, vexatiously. 

"Too cheap; too cheap/' he com- 
mented. "I'm no damn fool. IVe had 
a little bit of experience in such matters 
myself. If I'm wrong, give me proof of 
it; not miserable makeshift fabrications 
like that. Prove an alibi. Prove where 
you were all day, Thursday. Where 
you were Thursday night, and who was 
with you? That ought to be easy 
enough." 

For the first time since he entered the 
apartment Deynard felt that he really 
had the whip-hand. Physically the 
younger man was his master. But he 
was no match for him, he thought, when 
it came to subtile circumvention. He 
straightened himself in the big chair, and 
rested his white hands, now ringless, 
complacently on its broad arms. Hamp- 
ton, on the contrary, recognized at once 
his own disadvantage — his predicament. 

"I was out of town Thursday," he 
temporized. 
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"So was siie/^ was Deynard's laconic 
reply. 

"But not together. She must have 
made that clear to you." 

"That is precisely what she did not do. 
She lied; just as youVe been doing." 

The actor had dropped the two folded 
sheets of paper back upon his .desk. 
His fingers doubled over his palms. His 
hands clenched. 

"It's all your vile imagination," he 
charged. 

Prove it," Deynard insisted, coolly. 
Where were you? Whom were you 
with?" 

Hampton's fists relaxed. He spread 
wide his hands. 

I can't, Nick," he confessed, frankly. 
You must see I can't. It was a woman, 
of course. But it wasn't your wife. 
God knows it wasn't." 

"If it was, of course you'd have no hesi- 
tation in telling me. O, what is the use 
of this?" Deynard stood up. "I knew 
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it before I came here. Now, I know it a 
little better; that's all." 

He started towards the desk, his eyes 
upon the two sheets of paper. But 
Hampton intercepted him. The re- 
volver lay there, too, and he was in no 
mind to permit its owner to recover it. 
I'll take care of that," he said, quietly. 
I only want the poem," returned the 
other man, and added, bitingly, "your 
sweetheart hasn't seen it yet." 

For reply the actor snatched it up 
quickly and tore it into small pieces. 

"If I had needed anything further to 
convince me," said Deynard, with curl- 
ing lip, as he turned towards the door, 
"that would have done it." 
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CHAPTER VI 

IN May, Nick Deynard instituted suit 
for divorce. Meanwhile, he had had 
some rather expensive detective work 
done; chance also had flung certain con- 
firmatory information his way. So that 
all of Flora Hamerton's well-meant eflForts 
to effect a reconciliation between parted 
husband and wife went for naught. 

The run of "Designing Hillary" had 
come to an end early in April. During 
the last weeks of it Brenda and Hampton 
were constantly shadowed, which they 
were not very long in finding out. It 
was this, rather than any falling oflF in 
the comedy's power of attraction, that led 
to its withdrawal. Almost immediately 
Hampton had gone abroad, and Brenda 
had hidden herself at Flora Hamerton's 
country place on Long Island. 

There she was much alone, save for 
Flora's two pedigreed collies, Rory and 
Maida, which were devoted to her, and 
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invariably accompanied her on her long 
walks about the neighborhood; she had 
abundant time and opportunity for reflec- 
tion ; and hour after hour, day after day, 
her thoughts were busy, not alone with 
sensational recent events, but with a 
hundred and one incidents of her associa- 
tion with the man who had come to judge 
her so unjustly. For her own part, she 
was more than just; she was able to do 
what scarcely one woman in a thousand 
could have done under like circumstances; 
she was able to put herself in her hus- 
band's place, and to view things from his 
standpoint. In this way she got a true 
perspective, and so tempered her re- 
proach. 

Nick was not faultless by any means, 
yet for his attitude in the present crisis 
there was no small measure of excuse. 
He had not been unreasonable; he had 
not been suspicious even without excel- 
lent cause. In the face of her one decep- 
tion regarding Madge's invented illness, 
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could he be blamed for asking proof that 
she had not deceived him further? Would 
any man, under similar circumstances, 
accept a mere assertion? And right there 
lay the horror of it all. If her life depended 
upon it, she could not tell him how and 
where she had spent that day and that 
night, and honor had sealed the lips of 
Phil Hampton just as inseparably. 

Again and again in these weeks of close 
intimacy. Flora Hamerton had lost pa- 
tience with her because of what had 
seemed her stubborn refusal to confide 
even in her. But she could confide in 
no one, in this instance; this made the 
whole miserable business just that much 
harder to bear, and for anyone not pro- 
digiously clairvoyant to understand. 

"Don't be an unconscionable little 
fool," Flora had admonished her. 
"Think what it means to you. You 
have everything the heart of one woman 
can desire — everything, that is, except 
the madly passionate pestering of a 
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young Adonis, and you may have that, 
too, for all I know, you sly minx. YouVe 
going to give it all up rather than involve 
someone in heaven only knows what — 
someone who probably wouldn't make 
room for you on a narrow sidewalk when 
you're no longer Nick's wife. Why, I'd 
confess to anything from parricide to 
bigamy, and incriminate everybody from 
Taft to Morris Loeb before I'd take a 
chance of losing Nick Deynard." 

She certainly was a *^dear," that Flora 
Hamerton. She would do anything in 
the world for you, if she liked you. Only 
in this matter she did not understand, 
and Brenda couldn't enlighten her. The 
mercenary view she took of the situation 
was not Brenda's, either. She had no 
fear of poverty; she could always make 
"good money " in her profession. She. 
was still young, and had her beauty as 
well as her talent; but the disgrace of 
the scandal, should it come to be aired 
in the courts, was a nightmare to her. 
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Besides, though she had never been 
passionately in love with Nick, she had 
been fond of him in a way. He was not 
what one would call an old man, yet; but 
he had lost the stamina and resiliency of 
youth, and his years of dissipation were 
telling on him. How pathetically worn 
he had looked that last morning in the 
library ! 

It was because she had never been pas- 
sionately in love with him that she could 
overlook in a degree, at least, his recent 
neglect, and the infidelities of which she 
felt reasonably assured, though she had 
never sought definite confirmation of the 
waif words that from time to time had 
reached her. She felt all the better not 
knowing for certain. Had she been a 
Flora Hamerton she would probably 
have made sure, and divorced him, se- 
curing with her freedom a royal alimony. 
Her affection for him was more that of a 
daughter. She was willing to put up with 
much, so long as there had been no open 
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breach in their relations. Until that 
last day he had, ostensibly at least, 
accorded her the respect which she claimed 
as her due. He had not flaunted his 
transgressions. He had still, apparently, 
been proud of her, and so she was re- 
signed to her chill, loveless life. Before 
very long, she had thought, he would have 
need of her. She meant to be his staflF 
in his old age. It had given her a cer- 
tain compensating satisfaction to feel 
that she would thus be able to pile coals 
of fire on his head, and so bring him to a 
realization of other admirable qualities in 
her, which hitherto he had hardly sus- 
pected. 

In the course of her musing, she lived 
over again one episode after another of 
their married life, and especially of that 
first year over-sea. The brightest spots 
in the galaxy of events were those in 
which she had appeared to best advantage, 
not from any excessive vanity on her 
part, but because at such times Nick's 
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delight in her formed her pleasantest 
memories. One of these occasions was 
the Sunday of the Grand Prix at Long- 
champ, in which Nick's darUng three- 
year-old Helvetia was entered. The 
mare was not even placed, but Brenda, in 
this international gathering of beautiful 
women, beautifully gowned, had won 
easily from the large and formidable 
field, and Nick had forgotten Helvetia's 
defeat in his deUght over the general 
acclaim accorded his wife's superlative 
charms. Her fame, garnered here, had 
followed her about Europe to achieve its 
apotheosis eventually in Sweden, where 
she had been presented at Court, and 
openly compKmented by His Majesty, 
the late King Oscar. 

In her walks about the Hamerton 
estate, Brenda preferred usually to keep 
to the woods and meadows, following for 
the most part narrow footpaths or un- 
frequented roads. But one bright, genial 
day in May's first week, desiring to get to 
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a certain famed lake on an adjoining 
property, belonging to one of the money- 
lords of New York, she found herself 
tramping along a broad, well-kept high- 
road. Rory and Maida were all of a 
hundred yards in advance of her, frisking 
from one side of the road to the other, 
nosing under hedges, or leaping low stone 
walls to bark gleefully, with plumed tails 
wagging, at startled, ruminant cows. As 
usual, she was meditatively absorbed, 
and not until a sharp yelp of distress 
from one of the colKes fetched her all 
at once back to the present and 
her surroundings, was she conscious 
that a long, low racing motor car had 
been approaching at high speed. A 
quick glance showed her Maida, lying as 
if dead by the roadside, and her own 
scream seemed like a prolonged echo of 
the dog's yelp. 

Almost at the same instant the gray, 
smoking car came to a panting stop 
beside her, and the dust-coated and 
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goggled driver, in a voice that was sur- 
prisingly feminine, called: 

"O, I hope I haven't hurt your coUie!'' 

There was something strikingly famil- 
iar to the hearer in the speaker's intona- 
tion, and torn between desire to get to 
the injured animal with all speed and 
curiosity as to who the apologist was, 
Brenda turned inquiring eyes upon the 
person at the wheel. Whereupon there 
was a second exclamation, which carried 
revelation in its accents. 

"Why, of all persons — Brenda Eve- 
leth!'' 

"Joy Fane!" 

Already a man who had occupied the 
second seat had leaped out, and was 
running back, down the road to ascertain 
the extent of poor Maida's hurt. 

Come, jump in,'' Miss Fane invited, 
and I'll back the machine. O, I hope 
I didn't do him any harm! He ran 
straight in front of the car." 

Even as she spoke Brenda was beside 
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her, the gear reversed, and the motor 
gliding speedily backward. 

To the delighted relief of both young 
women the collie bitch was more fright- 
ened than hurt. Her heavy coat had 
protected her, and all she had suflFered 
was a slight cut on the left thigh. Rory 
was barking solicitously over her, and 
when they reached her she was just feebly 
wagging a responsive tail. 

"Where are you staying? "" Joy Fane 
asked. When Brenda told her, she in- 
sisted on taking Maida into the car and 
delivering her safe at her own kennel. 
"I'll tell you," she added, "you come 
along, too, and show me the way, and 
then I'll bring you back here. You can 
leave the other dog here with Thomas. 
It won't take us over ten minutes, will 
it?" 

So Brenda, who was not a little curious 
about her old friend, whom she had not 
seen in at least three years, readily 
acceded to her proposal. 
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"Do take oflF those goggles for a minute, 
Joy," she urged, as they sped away, "and 
let me look at you. Think of my recog- 
nizing you by your voice alone after all 
this time!" 

Very deftly and promptly, with one 
hand the young woman obliged her, 
revealing a childish, flower-Kke face, 
pretty, after a not uncommon, fair model, 
but almost wholly lacking in character. 

"Have I changed much.^" she asked 
interestedly, with a quick smile. 

"Not a bit," Brenda told her. "No 
more than your voice." 

"I feel older," she said. "Ages older." 
You silly child," Brenda laughed. 
Why, you're just a baby still. Now tell 
me what you have been doing. Of course 
you are not in the chorus any more?" 

^^ Certainly noty^ she emphasized. 
" Why , that's been so long ago that every- 
one has forgotten it, except you, you old 
dear. Didn't you ever hear the story 
they tell on me? When I threw over 
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Charlie Whitney for Ike Stachelberg, 
somebody asked Charlie, who was drink- 
ing himself to death on my account, 
'Didn't Joy Fane used to be on the stage?' 
He answered, without even looking up, 
'Hell! No! the town/" The girl's light 
laugh rang out in appreciation of this 
quip concerning her own degradation. 

"O, Joy!" Brenda rebuked, frowning. 
She remembered when the girl had joined 
the chorus in which she was engaged — 
a shy, innocent little thing, from some 
small town up in the State, with a fairly 
good voice, and a piquant little rosebud 
face. She had taken a fancy to her at 
once, had gathered her under her more 
experienced wing, as it were, had warned 
her of the multifarious perils that lay 
in her path, and advised her how best to 
avoid them. But she soon found that 
she was dealing with a "'weaker sister," 
indeed. The child was completely car- 
ried away by the glamour of Broadway's 
white lights, and craved silks and satins 
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and gems, the more dazzlingly to reflect 
them. It was the musical director of the 
show who first aided her towards her 
ambition, Brenda remembered, but she 
had no idea how many subsequent as- 
sistants had been interested in bringing 
poor, silly, little Joy to her present posi- 
tion of affluence, with a ten-thousand- 
dollar racing car, and a skilled mechani- 
cian in livery. 

"" O, I forgot,'' Joy chirruped. " Goody, 
goody as ever, eh?" 

But Brenda did not answer her. 

"That just reminds me," the other rat- 
tled on. '"I saw you about six weeks 
ago in town, but you evidently didn't see 
me. I was cutting through Eighty-first 
Street from the park to my home — I'm 
living on Riverside Drive, dear — and I 
saw you get out of a taxicab at the corner 
of Columbus Avenue and go into a hotel 
there." 

Brenda's color, as she listened, slowly 
faded. At the last words she caught her 
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breath, audibly. Maida was squirming 
between her knees, and to hide her em- 
barrassment she leant over and rebuked 
the collie. 

"I know it hurts, but you must sit still. 
We'll soon be home now.'' Then she 
said to Joy: '"O, yes. I was calling on 
a friend there." 

'"I see Nick every once in a while," the 
girl added, with a familiarity which 
Brenda resented. They were the most 
casual acquaintances in the chorus-girl 
days. What right had she to call him 
"Nick"? 

"Do you? " she returned, a trifle coldly. 

"Yes. Jim and he are great friends, 
you know." 

" Jim ? " She had not the smallest notion 
of whom the young woman was speaking. 

"Jim Cochran. Didn't you know? 
Yes, it's Jim, now. You've heard of 
him, of course. He's a power in Tam- 
many, you know; and one of the biggest 
contractors in New York." 
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'"Yes, I've heard of him/' Brenda said. 

"He's awfully good to me, dear," Joy 
pursued, not noticing the change in her 
companion's manner. "He takes me 
abroad every summer. He bought this 
car for me over there last year." 

Brenda was glad when, Maida having 
been turned over to the head gardener 
and the return trip accomplished, she 
found herself alone with the deUghted 
Rory. The chance meeting with the gay 
Miss Fane had sown within her the seed 
of a fresh disquiet, which was to blossom 
and flower sooner than she could have 
then foreseen. 

That evening Flora Hamerton came 
out from town, loaded down and over- 
flowing with the very freshest news. 
Nick had spent the afternoon with her, 
and she had used every argument, old, 
new, and second best, with which she was 
provided, to bring him to reason. Indeed, 
she had done more than that; she had 
mixed for him with her own hands a con- 
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tinuous succession of highballs, made 
with his favorite brand of Scotch whis- 
key, the softening effect of which had been 
to make easy the gleaning of certain vital 
bits of information, which, otherwise, 
must have remained fast locked behind 
his reticent teeth. 

As Flora sat talking in the smaller of 
the two quaint colonial drawing rooms, 
Brenda, listening, got a clearer, truer 
impression of her friend than in all the 
previous years of their acquaintance. 
She was not young — she had a daugh- 
ter as old as Brenda — but Time had only 
smiled upon her, and bearing no mark of 
his frowns, she appeared at most but little 
over thirty. In figure she possessed a 
graceful charm of line, an alluring round- 
ness, significant of wholesome youth and 
foreign to middle age. She was fair, 
soft-skinned, and violet-eyed. But it was 
not of these outward charms that Brenda 
had now such an illuminating vision. It 
was rather of the heart and soul of the 
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woman; of her ego^ her inner self. She 
saw there all seven of the virtues, but she 
saw love and loyalty paramount. Only 
that morning she had been thinking of 
her as mercenary. She felt now, in the 
light of her fuller understanding, that she 
should on her knees ask pardon for the 
thought. 

"Nick wept a tear or two in the course 
of the afternoon,'' Flora informed her; 
"but in all justice I am bound to admit, 
Brenda dear, that it was after the fifth or 
sixth highball. He also said some very 
sweet things about you. He declared 
that you had made him very happy, and 
that he had done that worship-the-ground- 
you-walk-on thing until he had found you 
out. He said that your * Dinner's ready, 
Nick,' would ring in his ears as long as he 
has ears to hear a ring, and that the rustle 
of your skirts had echoed through ' his 
dreams every night since you went away. 
Of course I'm laughing now, because 
that sort of thing doesn't go very far 
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with you or me either; but, for all that, he 
does feel pretty bad about the whole 
matter. He says that it's just as his 
friends have been saying behind his 
back — he was too old to hold you ; that 
you wanted a younger man, and that you 
found one, ready-made and right at your 
hand in Phil Hampton. I swore that 
that was all a lie; that I knew it was a lie. 
I even told him that I knew who it was 
that Hampton spent that day and night 
with, and what do you suppose he did?" 
She paused for an answer, and Brenda 
said she hadn't the faintest idea. 

"'He took a note out of his pocket, which 
he says he found in one of your drawers." 

"A note!" Brenda echoed. 

**A note from Phil, saying: * Here's to 
Thursday! The days will be long until 
then.'" 

Brenda's great, dark eyes flashed with 
sudden indignation. "'What an out- 
rage ! " she cried, resentfully. "That note 
was written last autumn, and Nick 
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knows it. He saw it at the time. He 
must remember it. If he doesn't, it's a 
sure sign that his brain is softening. 
Phil wrote it in answer to my letter 
telling him about 'Designing Hillary,' 
suggesting that there was a part in it 
for him, and asking him to dine with us, 
and run overlhe manuscript. Wasn't his 
note dated?" 

"No sign of a date," returned Flora, 
"and it looked as fresh as paint." 

"If Phil has my letter that will show," 
Brenda declared. "His note is just the 
fitting, logical answer to it. Unless Nick 
has something more convincing than that, 
he'll never dare go into the divorce court." 

"He has something more convincing, 
my dear," Flora said, quietly. "He has 
the driver of the taxicab who took you 
that Thursday noming from your home 
to a drug store on Columbus Avenue, 
where you picked up a gentleman, and 
from there to a hotel at Eighty-first 
Street," 
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For a moment the younger woman, her 
face blanched, sat dumb with the shock 
of the revelation. And Flora Hamerton 
went on. 

"He has the page of the hotel register 
for that day, as well, with the signature: 
* Henry Webb and wife, Baltimore,' in 
what he says is Phil Hampton's hand- 
writing, slightly disguised.'' 

Brenda's whole body was shaking as 
with a sudden chill. When at length 
she spoke it was between chattering 
teeth. 

"It wasn't Phil's writing at all," she 
said. "O, Flora, Flora, this is terrible!" 
She broke into convulsive sobbing. 
Whereupon her friend was instantly at 
her side. 

"There, there, dear," she soothed. 
"Don't you see, it is better you should 
know just what he has on you? The 
only thing I can't understand is why you 
should have insisted on keeping me in 
the dark all this time." 
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Three days later, while still at the 
Hamerton place, Brenda was served with 
a summons in her husband's divorce 
proceedings. 



CHAPTER VII 

NOT until late October did the hear- 
ings before the referee commence; 
and then there was one delay 
after another, postponements, owing to 
pressing engagements of counsel, sud- 
den adjournments because of the illness, 
or some other forced detention, of im- 
portant witnesses. 

Brenda, through her counsel, Emory 
Staples, head of the law firm of Staples, 
Newcome & Staples, had put in a general 
denial of the allegations in Nick's very 
specific libel. Emory Staples was a 
friend of Flora's; a tall, distinguished- 
looking man of fifty or more, with a brow 
that seemed to run back to his dome-like 
crown. He was very clever, and he stood 
high in other ways than mere stature. 
His specialty was international law — 
he had once been spoken of for Secretary 
of State — but he had divorce law at his 
finger tips^ so to speak, just the same. 

123 
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Brenda told him more than she had told 
anyone else, but there was one thing she 
declined to tell even him, and, marvelous 
counsellor that he was, he did not press 
her. In point of fact, he said that he 
did not wish to know. He could read 
character Uke large print, and he felt sure 
that the point his client withheld was not 
only immaterial, so far as her case was 
concerned, but that her very withholding 
of it gave emphasis to the truth of every- 
thing she had divulged. 

He had gathered a number of side 
lights on Brenda, too; from her mother, 
who had come on from Boston to hold up 
her daughter's hands, so to speak, in the 
hour of her ordeal. Thus informed he 
had reached a conclusion. The young 
wife was without guilt — spotless — and 
he would prove her so. 

At the end of August, Phil Hampton 
had returned from Europe, to be sum- 
moned as co-respondent before he could 
leave the pier. He had employed to 
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defend him a friend of his university days, 
a bright young fellow named Kelley, 
who at once wisely joined forces with 
Emory Staples, taking off his shoulders a 
lot of the detail work of the case. In 
consequence of this combination Brenda 
and Phil were thrown much together, but 
always, of course, under the circumspect 
chaperonage of Mrs. Eveleth. 

The respondent had long ago freely 
forgiven the co-respondent for his error 
in sending the Swinburne verse. It was 
not possible for her to bear malice, owing 
to her charitable habit of invariably 
putting herself in the other person's place. 
As an indication of her purity of mind, it 
may be added that she had refused to 
have a copy of the lines made for her, or 
to look it up herself, though she had been 
conscious all the time that Swinburne's 
poems reposed conspicuously in one of 
Flora Hamerton's bookcases. 

Had it not been for Hampton, Brenda 
would have gone to pieces nervously 
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before the trial was well begun. From 
the very first the newspapers had ''played 
it up'' sensationally. Column after col- 
umn had been printed of scant fact gar- 
nished with a plenitude of embroidery. 
About every photograph she had ever had 
taken, together with scores of imaginary 
pen-and-ink sketches, was called into 
service to make up striking half-page 
displays. Reporters besieged her like 
an army with banners. The camera men 
lay in wait for her at every corner. It 
was Hampton's suggestion that she and 
her mother should take rooms at a quiet 
hotel in the Morningside Park district, 
under an assumed name. This they had 
done, with a degree of success in reducing 
the nuisance far beyond Brenda's ex- 
pectations. 

But the hearings before the referee 
were each a distinct trial to Brenda, and 
these were something that could not be 
so easily avoided. Mr. Staples had stipu- 
lated that she should be at his side 
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throughout the entire talking of testi- 
mony, and whether she liked it or not, 
there she forced herself to be. 

The referee was an attorney named 
Adams, a handsome, well-groomed gentle- 
man of middle age, who aspired to the 
bench. He occupied a suite of spacious, 
beautifully furnished oflSces, in a sky- 
scraping building on lower Wall Street, 
and the hearings took place in one 
of these, the library, which, save 
for its book-lined walls, resembled the 
directors' room of a bank. From its 
windows one got a view of the tops of 
innumerable lesser buildings, with the 
giant piers and filmy superstructure of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and a flash of the 
East River in the background. There 
was a long, highly polished mahogany 
table in the middle of the room; at the 
head of this sat Mr. Adams, wearing 
most of the time pursed lips and a judicial 
frown. On his left was the oflScial stenog- 
rapher, who invariably asked the wit- 
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nesses how they spelled their names. 
Next to the stenographer were sometimes 
two and sometimes three representatives 
of the law firm of Gordon & Cummings, 
who had attended to all of Nick Deynard's 
legal aflFairs for the past fifteen years. 
Deynard, when not testifying himself, 
sat directly behind them. 

Brenda's place was on the opposite 
side of the table, at the corner, indeed, 
between the referee and Emory Staples. 
Mr. Kelley's place was on this side, too. 
At the far end of the room were chairs 
for the waiting witnesses, who, when they 
were called, came forward and sat at 
the corner of the table across from 
Brenda, between the referee and the 
stenographer. 

There had been quite a procession of 
witnesses at the earlier hearings — house 
servants and members of the "Designing 
Hillary" company; stage hands, even — 
called to testify as to the way Mrs. Dey- 
nard and Mr. Hampton had conducted 
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themselves when together, in the absence 
of Mr. Deynard. 

A referee, it seems, is permitted to 
allow more latitude in evidence than is a 
judge, and Mr. Adams let the bars down 
rather freely, in order, as he expressed it, 
to get the ''entire atmosphere of the 
contention." But from no one of these 
atmospheric witnesses, so to speak, was 
the libelant's counsel able to draw a 
single fact that could be regarded as 
indicative of a sentiment warmer than 
friendship, or at most, an absolutely 
harmless brotherly and sisterly fond- 
ness. 

Nick had been put on the stand the first 
day, and Brenda, who had not seen him 
since the morning of their stormy scene 
in the library of their Fifth Avenue home, 
marveled at the change in his appearance. 
For he had gone far towards recovering 
the apparent robust health and vigor 
which, in spite of his years of high living, 
not to say dissipation, had been his when 
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she married him. Subsequently she 
learned that he had spent most of the 
summer at Muldoon's, having become 
thoroughly alarmed over his condition. 
He had given his testimony without ever 
allowing his eyes to rest on her, while she 
had gazed at him fixedly throughout the 
entire proceeding. More than once, in- 
deed, her sympathy, strangely enough, 
had gone out to him, as he fairly winced 
under the stinging lash of Emory Staples' 
masterly cross-examination. 

One of these times was when Phil 
Hampton's "toast to Thursday," as one 
of the lawyer's cleverly put it, was under 
consideration. Staples took him back to 
his purchase of a play for his wife. Led 
him along, by means of hints and sug- 
gestions embodied in the questions, 
. through all the details of arranging for the 
production, gathering dates and days of 
the week even, as he went; and finally 
brought him to the sending of an invita- 
tion to Hampton to come and dine with 
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them, in order to discuss the comedy and 
the part designed for his playing. 

"How many days after you gave your 
check for the comedy was it that this 
invitation was sent?'' Staples asked. 

"The following day, I remember quite 
distinctly." 

"That was September third, then, since 
you recall that your check was dated 
September second?" 

"September third, yes." 

"And the dinner was to be given 
when?" 

"I can't say exactly. Three or four 
days later. Not over four days." 

Mr. Staples handed the witness a 
calendar for the year in reference. 

"Will you kindly look at that," 
he asked, "and tell me what day of 
the week the third of September came 
on?" 

Deynard ran his finger down the col- 
umns. 

"Sunday," he answered. 
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"And the fourth day from Sunday is 
what?" 

Deynard looked at the calendar again 
and turned scarlet. The lawyer had 
taken him by a path so roundabout that 
not until he was here, toppUng over the 
brink of the pit, with not a single solid 
handhold to clutch for his salvation, had 
he realized whither he was being led. 
Worst of all, he believed that he was about 
the only one in the room that was uncon- 
scious of the trap in preparation. He 
saw now how all along his own lawyers 
had been struggling with objections to 
save him, and yet he had gone nonchal- 
antly on to his doom. 

"The fourth day from Sunday?'' re- 
peated Emory Staples, relentlessly. 

"Thursday," answered Deynard, des- 
perately. 

"Exactly," snapped the cross-examiner 
grilling the fallen witness, "Thursday. 
You recall now, sir, I dare say, that Mr. 
Hampton accepted the invitation in a 
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brief, characteristic note. This note we 
have here, in fact; which was not written 
last March, but in September of the 
previous year/' 

Deynard moved uneasily. "I recall 
nothing of the kind," he returned, testily. 

"You do not swear that this note was 
not written at that time, under those 
circumstances? '' 

*'I don't know when it was written," 
the witness answered. "I only know 
when I found it." 

"That is all," said Mr. Staples, with 
eminent satisfaction, and Brenda felt 
like crying. 

She appreciated to the full the value 
of the point made. She saw that Nick's 
admissions had robbed the note of all 
significance in connection with her ab- 
sence that Thursday; but it hurt her to 
see the man to whom she had so long 
looked up — her husband still, despite 
his antagonistic attitude, — so humiliated ; 
so snared and bruised. 
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This point and most of the others, too, 
she soon came to reaHze, were really 
more in Phil's favor than hers. After a 
little she began to see that the whole 
policy of the defense was not so much to 
prove her absence from him at the time 
alleged, as his absence from her. 

The whole trend, for instance, of the 
taxicab driver's cross-examination was to 
show that the man she met at the Colum- 
bus Avenue drug store was not Hampton ; 
though they had to be satisfied in the 
end with a failure to positively identify. 
With the clerk and colored bellboy, if 
not with the chambermaid, of the Hotel 
Wyndecote, however, they were more 
successful. Both of these witnesses stated 
positively that it was not Hampton who 
registered there as Webb. Handwrit- 
ing experts — some of the best in the 
country — performed the miracle of 
proving, even to a layman's satisfac- 
tion, not only that Hampton did not, 
but that he actually could not, have 
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produced the penmanship on the hotel 
register. 

About the only evidence that could be 
regarded as really incriminating was that 
of the chambermaid, Maggie Collins, who 
had seen "Mrs. Webb" in what she de- 
cided was a nightgown rather than a 
kimono, seated on the side of the bed in 
which "Mr. Webb" was lying, with his 
face turned away, so that the witness 
could not see it. Hampton was required 
to give Maggie Collins an opportunity to 
view him from the rear, and "to the best 
of her knowledge and belief" the head so 
presented was the head she had seen. 

Emory Staples' demand that Brenda 
Deynard should be present at every hear- 
ing was not that he might have the 
benefit of her coaching. He was in all 
ways familiar with every possible phase 
of the case before the first word was 
publicly spoken; but he wished her there, 
not so much beside himself as beside the 
referee, whom he knew to be strangely 
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susceptible to the influence of person- 
alities — especially the personalities of 
charming women. It was for this reason, 
too, that in spite of knowing the techni- 
cal peril of such a move under existing 
circumstances, he decided eventually to 
have Mrs. Deynard take the stand. 

Becomingly gowned in rick dark seal 
velvet, with a suggestion of barbaric 
orientaUsm in its striking scariet and gold 
embelUshment, she made a picture of 
sultry-eyed, warm-cheeked, and moist- 
Upped loveliness that held the indulgent 
gaze of every man in the room, her hus- 
band alone excepted. 

For once the judicial frown of Referee 
Adams was absent. Throughout her tes- 
timony he sat sidewise in his chair, his 
eyes devouringly upon her, his Ups no 
longer pursed but parted. 

There was no gainsaying the favorable 
impression she made as she freely, frankly 
admitted about everything that had been 
testified to; yet denying, persistently and 
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emphatically from first to last, the com- 
mission of any wrong against either her 
husband or her conscience. Another 
woman might have protested the same 
with no eflFect; but the personality of 
Brenda carried its own conviction, just 
as her wise counsel had been so sure it 
would. 

Whether or not, however, it would weigh 
effectively against that ultimate necessity 
which he had foreseen was but a hope. 

It was John Gordon himself — small, 
slight, ascetic, with the intellectual keen- 
ness and pitilessness of a Richelieu, 
beneath the most benign and ingratiating 
of manners — who conducted Brenda's 
cross-examination. Very suavely, almost 
apologetically, he began. But presently 
his hidden sword flashed from its sheath. 
He wished the name of the gentleman 
to whom it seemed she had flown on the 
wings of mercy ; and in his very phrasing 
there was more than reproach; there was 
insult. 
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Her cheeks flamed hotly, as she an- 
swered, "I decline to give the name/' 

"But you must give it," he declared. 
*'The law requires you to answer my 
questions." 

Then Emory Staples sprang to her 
rescue. He opposed an objection. The 
witness had testified that it was not the 
person named in the bill of complaint. 
Under those circumstances the name of 
him whom it chanced to be was not mate- 
rial. The question was irrelevant. He 
depended on the referee to sustain him. 
But the referee, who had been so lax from 
the first, felt that he could not at this 
stage of the proceedings introduce a new 
and stricter rule of evidence. He would 
let the question stand. The witness 
of course could exercise her privilege 
of refusal to answer on the grounds legally 
provided. 

"Is it because" — Mr. Gordon's thin- 
lipped smile was irritatingly invidious — 
"to answer would incriminate or degrade 

you?" 
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Brenda's glorious eyes shot fiery jave- 
lins at him. Then mildly, almost be- 
seechingly, they turned to Emory Staples. 
He nodded his head slowly. "Say yes," 
he whispered, and relying in him ab- 
solutely, she said, "Yes.'' 

Hampton was not called as a witness. 
There was no need. As Emory Staples 
said, addressing the referee in his summing 
up, "There is not a scintilla of evidence 
connecting the co-respondent in this case. 
The debatable testimony of the chamber- 
maid, Maggie Collins, is more than oflFset 
by positive testimony to the contrary, 
not only of the respondent herself, but 
of the hotel clerk, the colored bellboy, 
and the handwriting experts. The com- 
plaint charges that the respondent was 
guilty of adultery not with Thomas, 
Richard, or Henry, or with some person 
unknown, but with the co-respondent, 
Philip Hampton, on a certain day and in 
a certain place. I ask, therefore, this 
charge being unproven, that you so find 
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and report to the court which ordered the 
reference/' 

Counsel for Deynard, recognizing the 
justice of the plea, readily acquiesced, 
but incidentally gave notice that they 
would ask the court's leave to amend 
their libel or bill of complaint. 

The hearings, therefore, for the time 
being at least, were at an end. They had 
lasted well into January. 

That evening, for the first time since 
the suit was brought, Brenda Deynard 
appeared in pubUc. She and her mother 
and Flora Hamerton and Phil Hampton 
dined together at Sherry's. The next 
morning Phil Hampton received a letter 
of apology, very humble and very con- 
trite, from Nick Deynard. 



CHAPTER VIII 

FLORA HAMERTON had one vice, 
one passion: she was mad over 
cards. Two days each week, from 
early afternoon to early morning, she en- 
tertained a group of friends, cardlovers 
like herself, at poker, with a scant, inter- 
rupting and grudged hour for dinner. 

At one of these gatherings, in late Feb- 
ruary, seven persons, five women, includ- 
ing the hostess, and two men, were im- 
patiently, irreverently, sacrilegiously, in 
fact, devouring, in all haste to get back 
to the green cloth in the adjoining room, 
the epicurean creations of a veritable 
genius of a chef and vintage wines fit for 
the high Olympian gods. Between hur- 
ried Philistine bites and hasty, unholy 
swallows the seven chattered. 

"What on earth has become of Brenda 
Deynard, Flora?" It was little Rose 
Ehrich, a Jewish Venus in miniature, vo- 
luptuously obtrusive in face and figure 
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and taste, in spite of littleness, who asked 
the question. She had been winning 
all the afternoon, and for this reason, 
possibly, was less avid than some of the 
others for the moment of resumption. 

"She's with mamma," Flora answered, 
"in Boston." 

"And what's become of her divorce 
suit? There hasn't been a line in the 
papers about it for weeks?" 

One of the gentlemen, who sat across 
the table from the physically alluring 
Mrs. Ehrich, came to the rescue. 

"I think," he said, with something 
more than a suspicion of foreign accent, 
elusively puzzling as to origin, "I think 
it is because the husband, just now, is too 
busy to attend to it." 

Flora took him up instantly. "Too 
busy!" she exclaimed. "What are you 
talking about, Dorian? Nick Deynard 
was never too busy in his life to do what 
he wants to do." 

"It is that I am talking about," he 
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rejoined, affably. His manner was even 
more foreign than his speech, and equally 
elusive. Most persons would have taken 
him for a Frenchman. He was really a 
Bohemian, rather below medium height, 
but square-shouldered, tapering- wais ted, 
with the pallid gray hue of skin of the 
opium habitue. His name was Theodor 
Rulik. It was Flora who had invented 
the "Dorian.'' "He is doing now what 
he wants to do — wants to do much more 
than go on with his stupid divorce case." 

The little company of eager diners 
looked up from their plates, captured by 
the pregnant mystery of Rulik's phrasing. 

"Do you wish that I tell you some- 
thing?" he inquired, knowing that they 
did, but in order to glean the final grain 
of interest. Then he paused. 

"To be sure. Tell us," cried at least 
four in chorus. 

"Three days ago I come back from 
Florida. At Palm Beach I see Deynard." 
Again he paused and glanced from one to 
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another of his auditors. Not one was 
chewing. Not a fork was raised. Twelve 
eyes were focused intently upon him. 
Next to cards they loved gossip most. 
It was more than meat and drink to them. 

"He was there with my friend, Jim 
Cochran." 

Rose Ehrich looked at Flora, and Flora 
looked back at Rose Ehrich. The other 
three women seemed disappointed. The 
other man, a slender, nervous, blond 
person, who wore glasses and wrote plays 
under the name of Russell Earle, but 
whose real name was something like 
Pitzenheimer, asked, 

"You mean Cochran, the Tammany 
contractor? The fellow that built the 
Court Theater? '^ 

"Yes,'' Flora put in mockingly, "he 
means that 'grandest gentleman,' who 
has broken the heart of one of the finest 
women in the world by being seen every- 
where with a bleached blond perfect 
lady called Joy Fane." 
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Rulik smiled. "Miss Fane was at the 
Poinciana, too," he said, with the air of 
having left something unsaid. 

"When we find out who was with Miss 
Fane, we'll get to Nick's pressing busi- 
ness, I suppose," Mrs. Hamerton pre- 
dicted. "Come on, Dorian. I've called 
you, now; so make good." 

"He wouldn't dare make an exhibition 
of himself down there of all places, with 
his divorce still pending," interposed 
Emily Crompton, a gray-haired woman 
of about Flora's age who had never 
married. 

"Maybe there's method in his mad- 
ness," suggested the girl who sat next to 
her. Her pose was to appear mannish. 
She wore stiff, turned-over collars, smoked 
innumerable cigarettes and could always 
be depended upon to adopt what she 
thought might be the masculine view- 
point. They called her Georgie. "From 
what I hear, he hasn't a Chinaman's 
chance of winning his suit. Perhaps he 
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means to let Brenda counter-suit him, 
and get away from her that way." 

Flora threw an intolerant look at her. 
"Don't be a fool, Georgie," she snapped. 
"Nick doesn't want to get away from 
her. If he could only be sure — as sure 
as I am, and as a good many other people 
are — that her little escapade hadn't a 
single flagrant feature, he'd be as happy as 
a coon in a watermelon patch; he'd go on 
his marrowbones and beg her to come 
back to him." Then she turned to 
Rulik. "We're waiting, Dorian," she 
said. 

"Miss Fane's companion was Mrs. 
Mills," he responded, simply. 

"Mrs. Mills! What Mrs. Mills?" 
This from Rose Ehrich. "Not that 
awful Alberta Marvin?" 

"The beautiful Alberta Marvin," Do- 
rian corrected, with his soft smile. 

"Was Dick Gramercy there, too?" 
Flora inquired, suggestively. All of up- 
per Bohemia knew of the association of 
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this leading millionaire of old family 
with a woman on whom even a good part 
of her own half world looked down. 

"Mr. Gramerey is in London/' Rulik 
enlightened. 

"You mean to tell me," Flora Hamer- 
ton stormed, "that Nick Deynard is 
attentive to that creature? Is getting 
mixed up with her? O, Dorian, you 
must be mistaken." 

"I give you my word. Flora," he said, 
as though that were all anyone could ask 
of him. 

"Didn't I tell you?" taunted Georgie. 
"He's doing it for the one purpose. He's^ 
chosen the most conspicuous demi-mon- 
daine he could find. Brenda's sure to 
hear it. He wants her to hear it." 

"I wouldn't doubt Dorian for the 
world," Flora said in a tone that might 
or might not be ironic, "but I must think 
he's mistaken. Either that, or Nick's 
troubles have so preyed on his mind that 
he's not responsible. It looks to me like 
softening of the brain." 
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"The booby hutch for him!'' Georgie 
laughed. "That's a still better chance 
for Brenda. She can have him com- 
mitted to a sanitarium." 

"And O! how he is drinking!" volun- 
teered Dorian. 

"It sounds like softening of the heart 
to me," suggested Emily Crompton, who 
was nothing if not charitable. 

"A little of both," Flora conceded. 
"He's always really been crazy over 
Brenda, I believe." 

The fifth woman of the party, Mrs. 
Gaines, who was red-haired and plump, 
and who had been through the divorce 
court herself, spoke for the first time. 
"I don't see. Flora, dear, how you or 
anyone else can believe Brenda Deynard 
innocent. She admitted herself that she 
was at the Wyndecote with a man; that 
she and he were registered there as *Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb,' and that for all of one 
day and one night they occupied the same 
room. Then, there was that chamber- 
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maid who swore she saw her in her night- 
gown sitting on the edge of the bed in 
which he was lying." 

"Yes," Flora came back at her, "and 
somebody else was lying." 
Well, I can't see it." 
And there are very few that can," 
Georgie agreed with her. "Only with 
her beauty and those baby eyes of hers 
and that voice that's really her whole 
stock in trade, so far as acting goes, she's 
got the referee and even the counsel on 
the other side buffaloed." 

"But what in Heaven's name do they 
think she was doing there?" Mrs. Gaines 
demanded. 

Without so much as a hint of a smile, 
Georgie answered. 

"Playing pinochle with the gentleman," 
she said. 

Everybody laughed except MissCromp- 
ton and Flora. Dorian Rulik especially 
seemed to enjoy it. "At one penny the 
point," he added. 
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*^ Dorian!" cried Flora Hamerton, in- 
dignantly. "How dare you? That sort 
of thing is to be expected of Georgie. 
But it is unpardonable in a gentleman — 
especially in a gentleman who was in the 
body guard of the Emperor of Austria, 
and who held the dying Crown Prince 
in his arms at Meyerling." This had 
been a constant boast of Rulik's, believed 
by few, and so Flora turned the tables on 
him completely. 

He rose in his place, and bowed with 
contrition towards his hostess. "I offer 
you ten thousand apologies,'' he mur- 
mured. 

"But how do you explain it. Flora, 
dear.^" Mrs. Gaines pressed. "Why was 
she there with that man.^'* 

Flora touched her lips to her glass before 
answering. "I don't attempt to explain 
it," she said, indifferently. "I don't 
know. But I do know Brenda Deynard, 
and though I am not the most credulous 
person in the world " this with a 
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significant glance at Dorian — "I believe 
her thoroughly/' 

*^And what does she say?" It was the 
tall playwright, seeing in the mystery 
the germ of a plot. 

"She says she went on an errand of 
mercy," Mrs. Hamerton told him; ''and 
that there was nothing wrong." 

"Then, for God's sake, why doesn't 
she tell more? Why doesn't she tell 
who the man was, and what was the mat- 
ter with him?" Georgie wished to know. 

And the red-haired divorcee added, 
persistently, "and why they had to have 
only one room and register as man and 
wife under names that were not their 



ownr 



p» 



Why don't you both write your ques- 
tions out and send them to her?" Flora 
asked. "I'll give you her address in 
Boston, if you want it." Then she stood 
up, and they all flocked back to the green 
table in the adjoining room. 

There was some little delay, however, 



it 
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in re-starting the game. Rose Ehrich 
had to use the telephone. In the interim 
Russell Earle took up an evening paper, 
and turned, as was his habit, to the news 
of the stage. Presently he made appeal 
for an audience. 

Listen to this,'' he said, and read: 

Palm Beach, February twenty-fourth. 
Nicholas Deynard, of New York, who has 
been stopping here at the Royal Poinciana 
for the past two weeks, is seriously ill. A 
consultation of physicians was held this 
morning, at the end of which Drs. Plym- 
ton and Hemingway issued a bulletin to 
the effect that Mr. Deynard was suffering 
from pleurisy with hemorrhages, and en- 
largement of the liver and spleen. The 
doctors consider his condition serious. 
Mr. Deynard is the husband of Brenda 
Eveleth, the actress, against whom he 
brought suit for divorce last May. The 
action is still pending.'' 

The flutter of excited comment which 
followed drowned the sharp ringing of the 
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door-bell, so that when, a moment later, 
a maid entered with a telegram. Flora 
looked up in surprise. 

There was a general hush while she 
read it. 

"There,'' she said, throwing it down 
face up on the green cloth between the 
two packs of cards and the varicolored 
piles of chips. "What did I tell you?*' 

It was Dorian Rulik who reached for 
the yellow scrap of paper The others 
crowded about him, a woman on each 
side, two more and the playwright peering 
over his head and shoulders. 

"Bring or send Brenda to me imme- 
diately,'' they read. "I am ill. I de- 
pend on you." It was signed "Nick.'' 



CHAPTER IX 

BRENDA DEYNARD and Flora 
Hamerton went to Florida to- 
gether. To the long distance tele- 
phone appeal received in Boston from 
Flora in New York, Brenda had re- 
sponded as unquestioningly and promptly 
as to that other appeal of nearly a year 
ago, which had carried so much of un- 
happy consequence in its train. Nick 
was ill and needed her — wanted her. 
That was all that was required to dissi- 
pate the last, lingering wraith of rancor, 
to heal all heartburning, and banish 
estrangement. A night train had brought 
her to Flora in the early morning, and the 
"Florida Special'' had landed them both 
at Palm Beach early the next afternoon. 
It was a strangely incongruous setting 
for the act which fate had arranged. It 
was like using a musical comedy back 
drop and ensemble for a performance that 
ran the gamut from pure emotion to heart- 
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breaking tragedy. New York, as they 
left it, would have afforded a more fitting 
environment — New York all gray and 
white with lowering clouds and fallen 
snow, and its deep, murmuring voice, 
never silent, echoing always more of toil 
and sorrow and pain than of joy and 
laughter. Here it was all dance music 
and vivid color and bright lights. Fate 
had chosen a playground and merry- 
making to frame not a harlequinade but 
a melodrama. 

This was borne in upon both the tired, 
dusty, anxious women, but upon Brenda 
especially, the moment they emerged from 
the compartment sleeper onto the broad 
station platform, where a host of fashion- 
able idlers in gay plumage, like a flock 
of tropical birds in excited chatter, had 
gathered to welcome arriving friends 
from the North. In the swift whirl in 
Nick's big touring car, from station to 
hotel, the impression deepened. The 
resort was not new to either of them. 
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Again and again Flora Hamerton had 
been there and Brenda had spent two 
months there with her mother the winter 
before she was married. But at those 
times they were in a different mood. 
They were of the gayety as well as in it. 
Now they were, by reason of their mission, 
pathetically apart from it. 

But it was upon their reaching the 
great white storied, porticoed and col- 
onnaded caravansary of a thousand rooms, 
dazzlingly blinding in the blaze of the 
afternoon sunlight without, scarcely less 
bewildering with its congregation of rain- 
bow tints in gowns, hats, and jewels 
within, that the jarring inharmony be- 
tween themselves and their environment 
— between all this gay glitter and color 
of life that they saw, and the white bed 
on an upper floor, with the shadow of 
death hovering about it that they were yet 
to see, became most manifest. 

Dr. Plymton was awaiting them down 
a long corridor in one of the many re- 
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ception rooms. He was a disappoint- 
ingly small young man, sandy-haired, and 
freckled, as lacking in magnetism as he 
was in presence; Brenda experienced at 
once an utter lack of confidence in his 
skill. 

He looked at them for what seemed a 
long embarrassed moment without speak- 
ing. Then his eyes turned to the door 
by which they had entered. 

"I — I understood you were bringing 
Dr. NicoU with you,'' he said, question- 
ingly. Brenda's lack of confidence was 
confirmed. 

"We expected to,'' she answered, in a 
low, calm voice, which gave no sign of 
her sudden distrust, "but at the last 
moment he was detained. He is coming 
by the first train he can get." 

"Ah!" said the young doctor, knitting 
his brows in an effort to appear wise. 
He must have known they were anxious 
for news of his patient, and yet he de- 
layed thus tantalizingly until Flora, her 
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interest beyond further restraint, asked 
him: 

"Do tell us how Mr. Deynard is." 

"He is more comfortable to-day," was 
the reply. 

"You are more hopeful then?" Brenda 
pressed, solicitously. "Your telegram 
yesterday was most discouraging." 

He paused to moisten his thin Ups 
with the tip of a pale tongue, and his 
not over high brow wrinkled again. 

"In the absence of Dr. Hemingway," 
he answered slowly, "I am afraid I must 
decline to express an opinion. We have 
agreed that your husband, madam, is a 
very ill man." 

Brenda's annoyance was evidenced in a 
quick, audible sigh, a tightening of the 
lips and a spasmodic snapping of eyelids. 

" Will you take us to see him? " It was 
more of a demand than a question, but 
Dr. Plymton chose to regard the words 
rather than the inflection. 

He is asleep just now," he told her, 

under the influence of an opiate." 



a 
a 
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**How long shall we have to wait?** 
Flora asked. But Brenda was in no 
mood for waiting or for accepting the 
little practitioner's policy of obstruction. 

"I shall not wait at all," she said, de- 
cisively. "I mean to spend every mo- 
ment I can beside him." 

"But, madam " began the physi- 
cian. 

"O, I shan't wake him," she con- 
ceded, as she turned towards the door. 
"But he sent for me, and I am going to 
him at once." 

Even Flora could not dissuade her. 
They had been assigned to a double 
apartment across the corridor from that 
occupied by the patient, but Brenda 
would not even enter it to remove the 
stains of travel until she had gone to Nick. 
And yet as she stood before his door, 
which Dr. Plymton was reluctantly un- 
latching, she was seized with a sudden 
trepidation. Since those days in the 
referee's office when she had watched 
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him so persistently, she had not laid eyes 
on him, and had heard practically nothing 
of his movements. The news that he was 
here at Palm Beach had been a surprise 
in itself. Certainly no whisper of the 
scandalous connection of his name with 
that of the notorious Mrs. Mills had 
penetrated to her, shielded as she was 
in her mother's quiet Boston home. And 
just as certainly Flora Hamerton had 
kept her own counsel regarding Dorian 
Rulik's gross gossip. 

She wondered if he would appear very 
much changed, and consoled herself with 
thinking that he could not look more 
awful than he did that morning when he 
was stricken with paralysis in the library. 
But she wondered still morewhat he would 
say to her when he should wake and find 
her there beside him. Or what, indeed, 
she should say to him. 

The room into which the doctor so 
grudgingly ushered her was the parior of 
the suite. It was cool and shaded to 
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dimness, so that at first she did not see 
the man in striped flannels and white 
yachting shoes who was sitting near one 
of the open windows, with a tall glass in 
his hand; did not see him, that is, imtil 
he put down the glass with its cracked 
ice and protruding straws upon a small 
table, conveniently at hand, and stood 
up. His figure was of some bulk and it 
cut oflf most of the scant light from the 
window, so that Brenda's first impression 
of him was in silhouette. But as, in 
spite of his size, he came somewhat jaun- 
tily forward, she saw that he was a 
stranger to her; round-faced, florid, and 
clean-shaven, apparently not over forty, 
but with an abundance of snow-white 
hair, carefully brushed. 

Dr. Plymton started to speak, but the 
other forestalled him. "I am Mr. Coch- 
ran, Mrs. Deynard," he said, in a low, 
hushed tone. "Possibly you have heard 
your husband speak of me. We are 
very old friends.'' 
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Instantly she recalled Joy Fane's con- 
fidence. So this was the big Tammany 
man, the rich contractor. She had always 
had a notion — possibly unjust, since the 
chauflfeur had testified in person — that 
it was through this Jim Cochran that the 
fact of her going into the Hotel Wynde- 
cote that Thursday morning had become 
known to Nick. Had she been quite 
sure of it, however, it would now have 
been overlooked, disregarded if not for- 
given, in her delight at meeting someone 
less impossible than the obtuse little 
physician — someone who knew and 
would talk. 

"You have been with him, down here? 
You were with him when he was taken 
ill?'' she questioned, breathlessly. 

"We came down together," he told her, 
"about two weeks ago. Nick hasn't 
been up to the standard, you know, Mrs. 
Deynard, since Roy died. He got a 
patch or two put on up at Muldoon's, but 
he was never the same. He couldn't 
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stand the pace he was used to traveKng; 
that's the long and short of it. But, I 
beg your pardon — won't you sit down? '* 
He drew another chair towards the win- 
dow opposite the one he had been 
sitting in. "You'll find it cool and pleas- 
ant here," he added. 

When they were seated, she asked him : 

"But how long has he been seriously 
ill? I mean when did he go to his bed 
and call in a doctor?" 

"Four days ago. You see we came 
down here in the hope that the mild 
climate and the out-of-doors would pick 
him up. But I guess you know Nick 
pretty well. He insisted on spending most 
of his time at the Beach Club. So it was 
really worse for him than if he had stopped 
in New York. He's got pleurisy, and they 
say his lungs and liver are in bad shape; 
but I don't believe much in doctors." 

"But — but he's not in imminent dan- 
ger?" She had a way of going to the 
heart of things. 
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"Of course not/* Cochran returned, 
reassuringly. "He'll be up and about 
again in a little while; and then we'll be 
glad it happened. Because it's sure to 

teach him a lesson; and then " he 

hesitated and glanced questioningly at 
Brenda. "Well, you see," he went on, 
** begging your pardon, it's brought this 
about." 

She made no pretense of not under- 
standing him. "Why did he send for 
me?" she asked frankly. 

Jim Cochran looked at her sharply for 
a moment between narrowed lids. " Why 
does a man ever send for a woman when 
the doctors tell him he is going to die?" 

"They told him that?" she asked, 
quickly. 

" Yes, the da 1 beg your pardon 

the fools. But, as I say, it was all for the 
best, the way it's turning out. He's 
more in love with you than he ever was. 
He knows you're a saint, and that he's 
maligned and traduced you. And now 
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you're here to forgive him when he asks 
you, and that ought to make him well of 
itself/' 

"If it only will!'* she murmured. "If 
it only will!" 

She began to like this big man with the 
snow-white hair. He had a heart that 
was big, too. He talked as he felt. Had 
another man said these things to her — 
Dr. Plymton, for instance — it would 
have seemed rude, and she would have 
resented it. 

"I want to see him," she said presently. 

"Of course you do," Cochran agreed. 
He looked about for the freckled young 
physician, but he had disappeared. "The 
doctor " he began, but she inter- 
rupted him. 

"What do you think of him?" she 
whispered. 

"That he doesn't know as much as one 
of Alligator Joe's 'gators. It's a crime 
to give a bonehead like that a license to 
practise!" 
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"And the other one — Dr. Herring- 
bone, is it?'* 

"Hemingway. Hell-to-pay, I call him. 
He's the greatest alarmist I ever en- 
eomitered. Where's NicoU, by the way? 
I thought he was coming. He's less an 
ass than most of 'em." 

"He started last night, I think. There 
should have been a telegram from him." 
Brenda stood up and began drawing out 
her hatpins. "I want to see Nick," she 
said again. "If he's sleeping I won't 
wake him. I'll go in very softly." 

"I'll speak to the nurse," Cochran 
volunteered. He rose too, and crossed 
the dim room to a closed door. 

Dr. Plymton came out with a final 
protest. "It is distinctly contrary to 
my best judgment," he declared. "I 
am sure Dr. Hemingway would not per- 
mit it." 

Nevertheless Brenda went in. 

A nurse, all white from cap to canvas 
shoes, who was sitting by a small table 
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in the comer, stood up and nodded in 
recognition of her; a nervous, perfunctory, 
but silent salutation. The curtains were 
drawn, but the room was not dark; 
hardly as dim, in fact, as the parlor she 
had just left. Dr. Plymton remained 
standing near the door, but Brenda went 
on to the brass foot rail of the white bed, 
and paused there, leaning against it, 
ever so lightly, while her great dark eyes, 
liquid and lucent with sudden tears, took 
in the pathetically slight and shrunken 
form outlined by the snowy coverlet, and 
the thin, waxen face upon the snowy 
pillow. He had so changed since those 
days of the hearings as to seem a diflferent 
man altogether. Indeed, she had never 
seen him look like this, and to add to the 
pitiful, uncanny aspect, his eyes were half 
open and his lips parted. The stertor of 
his breathing was awful. 

Her handkerchief went to her eyes; 
she held it there for a little, bravely 
stifling the sobs that shook her, and that 
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she would not allow to become audible. 
She had been carried back to that day of 
poor Nick's humiliation at the hands of 
Emory Staples, and a bitter hatred for 
the great lawyer filled her heart. She was 
carried back to other days as well; to the 
Sunday of the Grand Prix; to her presen- 
tation at the Danish Court, to the earlier 
days of Nick's love-making — always to 
scenes and events in which the better 
and sweeter emotions played a part. 

Once more she stole a glance at the 
sorrowful picture he made there in the 
stupor of his drugged sleep ; and then she 
fled, fled to Flora Hamerton and her 
own apartment across the corridor, with- 
out even a thought, much less a word, for 
Jim Cochran, who still waited in the dim 
parlor. 

And on Flora's shoulder she cried as 
though her heart would break. 

When towards six o'clock Dr. Plymton 
came for her with the tidings that his 
patient was awake and asking for her, she 
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had altered in a degree her estimate of 
the young man. It had been more his 
unfortunate idiosyncrasies of manner than 
any inherent self-sufficiency and pride of 
authority that had antagonized her. She 
believed now, charitable, all-excusing lady 
that she was, that it was to save her from 
the heart-rending spectacle of the ill 
man asleep that had made him protest, 
rather than because he feared for his 
patient or desired arbitrarily to exercise 
his professional prerogative. So she 
smiled upon him, and went along with all 
courage to this strange meeting. 

Nick was alone when she re-entered the 
chamber. The nurse had been sent out 
for the time being. He lay partially 
propped up with pillows, wearing pale 
blue silken pajamas, which with the white 
all about him tended further to accentuate 
the saflfron of his complexion. Yet he 
appeared to infinitely better advantage 
than earlier in the afternoon. 

He made a grim effort to smile, and 
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reached a feeble hand out across the 
counterpane. 

"Brenda," he said, in a low, strained 
voice. "My Brenda." 

She came swiftly to the side of the bed 
and took his thin hand in hers. It was 
chill and limp and lifeless. 

"Nick,'* she said, quaveringly, for she 
was not sure of herself. Then, after the 
barest pause, "I'm so sorry." 

"I was afraid you wouldn't come," he 
went on, with an eflfort. "And yet I 
should have known you would. You've 
never failed me yet, dear. Have you?" 

"Never," she answered bravely. And 
then, very softly — the woman in her 
couldn't resist it — "but you thought I 
had once." 

He looked at her caressingly. "But 
not any more," he gasped, "not any 
more. I've done nothing but dream of 
you for months, and in the dreams I 
seemed to see the whole thing, just as it 
was." She started a little, and he must 
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have felt her hand tighten involuntarily 
upon his, for he hastened to reassure her. 

" I could not tell now what I saw. Only 
I know it was all right, and that you were 
always the true wife. I wrote and apolo- 
gized to Hampton. But with you it was 
diflferent. I felt I'd committed the un- 
pardonable sin. I did not dare even 
crawl on my knees to you. I did not 
deserve that you should forgive me. 
And so I just tried to forget. My lawyers 
kept writing me about the suit, and I never 
so much as answered them. I don't mind 
telling you now — I suppose you Ve heard 
anyhow — it's been wine, women, and 
cards with me ever since the case went 
over. *The best I can do,' I said, *is drink 
myself out of it.' NicoU told me it would 
kill me, and so did Billy Muldoon. They 
were right." 

His breath gave out. He slipped a 
little lower in the bed, exhausted. 

"Oh! no, no, dear," she protested. 
"You're going to get well. Dr, Nicoll 
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will be here in the morning. He under- 
stands you. He'll piJl you around in no 
time.'" 

Deynard turned his head slowly from 
side to side on the pillow. 

"He'll be too late/' he whispered. 
"You'll be ... a rich widow . . . 
when Nicoll comes." And he smiled 
faintly. 

"Don't! Don't!" she pleaded. Her 
head dropped forward on their locked 
hands, as she slipped from the chair to 
her knees at the bedside. 

With a supreme effort he braced him- 
self: "There, there, Sunshine," he said, 
grim determination forcing his voice. 
"It's all right. I've neglected you hor- 
ribly, since I've been your husband. 
You're young. You'll have lots of happi- 
ness in the future. With your money 
you can marry whoever you want." 

"I want you," she cried hysterically. 
"Only you." 

She felt his cold hand which had re- 
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fused to warm in her clasp, weakly press 
her fingers. 

"It's good to hear you say that," he 
murmured, and then for a space he was 
silent. She was still sobbing softly, 
against the white coverlet. 

After a while his strength partially re- 
covered, he said: "Do you remember how 
once, when I came home very late, or 
very early in the morning, you said to me : 
'You don't seem to need your Sunshine 
any more,' and what my answer was?" 

She looked up at this, and tried to 
dry her eyes. 

* ' I know, ' ' she answered quickly. * * You 
said you didn't ask for sunshine after 
dark." 

He was smiling now almost broadly. 
"Well," he said, "I was wrong. It's 
after dark I find I need it most. 
Promise me you won't leave me." 

"I promise," she gladly complied. "I 
won't leave you, dear." 

When after a while the nurse came in to 
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give her patient his medicine, Brenda was 
sitting in the chair again beside the bed. 
In rising from her knees she had leaned 
over and kissed Nick's pale, dry lips. 

Later she asked him if he would like to 
see Flora for a moment. He said he 
would like to thank her, and when she 
came he told her how much he appre- 
ciated her coming and her getting his 
message to his wife. 

"I didn't have to bring her, Nick," 
she said. 

"I know you didn't," was his reply. 
**She was only waiting to fly to me, God 
bless her." 

It was nearly midnight and Deynard 
was still awake. The nurse had gone 
into the next room for something. 

"Nick, dearest," said Brenda, "I wish 
I could tell you all about that day." 
Sitting here in this sick room had brought 
it back to her so vividly. "But I just 
dare not, I can never tell it. Never to 
anybody." 
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"I know that/' he said confidently. 
"You would have told me in the first 
place if telling had been possible." 

Nothing more was said. A little later, 
the opiate the nurse brought had its eflFect. 
He slept. 

"You'd better go now and get some 
sleep yourself, Mrs. Deynard," the young 
woman urged. "He won't waken for 
two or three hours." 

Brenda went, to be aroused suddenly, 
a little after three, by Dr. Hemingway. 

"Will you come at once, please," he 
said. "It is the end." 

Brenda, pallid, shaking, asked one 
question : 

"Is — he conscious?" 

The doctor solemnly shook his head, 
"No, he is not," he answered. "He did 
not waken. He passed from sleep into 
coma." 

The wife had no tears. She stood for a 
moment all a-tremble. Then she cried: 
" I can't see him die ! I can't ! I can't ! " 
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and tottered weakly against Flora, who 
was standing beside her. 

When the doctor had gone, the two 
friends sat down together on the couch 
from which Brenda had risen. For more 
than half an hour they sat there side by 
side in the unearthly stillness of the early 
morning. Flora wept quietly, but Brenda 
was staring at the rug at her feet, dry 
eyed. 

It was the night nurse who came at 
length with the sad finality. 

'*Mr. Deynard died at three forty-two," 
she announced, with professional preci- 
sion. 

Brenda did not lift her eyes from the 
rug. Flora's arm stole round her waist. 

"Poor Nick!" she sighed, pressing a 
saturated handkerchief to streaming 
cheeks. 

But Brenda's whole personality, cor- 
poreal and incorporeal, was asking one 
question : 

"Does he know now?" 



CHAPTER X 

WHEN Death thus gave Brenda Dey- 
nard the divorce she had no desire 
for, the divorce from which she had 
earnestly prayed to be spared, Philip 
Hampton was playing with one of the 
Charles Frohman companies in Chicago. 
At the risk of never again being able to se- 
cure an engagement with this mighty man- 
ager, this little Napoleon of the drama, 
he had thrown up the part within an hour 
after seeing the announcement in an 
afternoon paper, and was on his way East. 
It was barely possible that Brenda might 
need him. She had depended upon him 
very largely in those trying days of the 
hearings. She had no men relatives to 
come to her aid, and certainly she had no 
closer friend than himself. 

When he reached New York he found 
that Dr. NicoU, who had arrived at 
Palm Beach too late to be of service to 
poor Nick, had, with Jim Cochran, thrown 
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himself into the breach, and arranged 
everything. Nevertheless Brenda, ap- 
preciating his sacrifice, found a score of 
lesser details to engage him. All the 
while there was stabbing at his heart a 
sharp regret. He had never accepted 
Nick's apology. Not, he told himself, 
that he cherished any enmity for his own 
sake, but because he could not forgive his 
attitude towards a suflFering, innocent 
woman. 

Hampton was monstrously tempera- 
mental. Over the coffin of the man whom 
he had known since boyhood, and who had 
served him in a hundred ways, he wept 
openly and unashamed. A month later, 
when he bade good-bye to Brenda and 
Mrs. Eveleth on the deck of the "Mauri- 
tania," tears were in his eyes again. 

In July, at their invitation, he went 
over to join them in England. They had 
taken a house for the summer at Henley, 
a wonderfully quaint old building of red 
brick and timber, with thatched roof 
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and old oak-beamed ceilings. There were 
kitchen and flower gardens, too, and a 
turf tennis court. At the foot of the hill 
on which it stood, the narrow Thames 
wound like a purling brook around the 
willow-fringed bank. Here Brenda had 
gathered a few of her nearest friends. 
Flora Hamerton among them, and her 
sister Madge. 

Knowing as he did something of the 
barrier that had grown up between Dey- 
nard and his wife prior to their separa- 
tion, yet knowing nothing of that last 
reunion at Palm Beach, save the bare 
fact of their meeting, Hampton was 
utterly unprepared for the change which 
he found in Brenda. She looked ill, and 
had lost flesh. More than this, she gave 
signs of nervous depression, such as even 
in the most vexing periods of her battle 
against defamation she had not exhibited. 
He could hardly believe, under the cir- 
cumstances, that sorrow over the death 
of a husband for whom she had never 
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entertained an absorbing aflFection, was 
alone responsible for her condition. In 
seeking other explanation it was natural 
that he should hit upon the one mystery 
apparently of her career. He was satis- 
fied — had been so from the very first — 
that it involved no immorality on her 
part; and yet the very nature of the 
whole aflFair, coupled with her persistent 
refusal to reveal the truth when her 
silence threatened to play havoc not only 
with her domestic peace and comfort, 
but with her name and fame as well, 
proved it to be no ordinary complication. 

Gradually, from close study and daily 
observation of her, this suspicion that 
therein lay the reason for her wretched- 
ness became a conviction, and he saw 
that the one hope of restoring her to that 
wholesome, light-hearted normality of 
other days lay in the sharing of her 
secret. Now, slowly but surely, it was 
consuming her. 

One evening, walking with Flora Ham- 
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erton on the terrace after dinner, he told 
her what he thought, and begged her to 
use all her natural diplomacy thus to 
save her friend's health and reason. But 
with Mrs. Hamerton it was a delicate 
subject. 

"My dear Phil,'' she said, with that 
indulgence in irony of which she was so 
fond, "we women, you know, are so blind. 
It takes a man like you to see such things. 
Of course I wouldn't think of what you 
have just discovered in a thousand years. 
I would go on imagining that she was 
grieving her heart out over Nick, and that 
nothing under heaven could save her 
unless he rose from the dead for her 
salvation." 

"You mean that you have understood 
it all along .^" 

"Why, to be sure; and I've talked to 
her till my breath gave out and my throat 
was sore. You might as well talk to that 
old brick wall there. Better, in fact. 
For the wall wouldn't get annoyed and 
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practically tell you to mind your own 
business. And that is what she did/' 

Phil threw the end of a cigar away, and 
lighted another. He had not been pre- 
pared for this. 

"Maybe you didn't go about it right," 
he suggested. "Possibly she thought it 
more curiosity on your part. Flora, than a 
desire to share a burden that is getting 
too heavy for her." 

Maybe I didn't," returned Flora. 
Possibly she did." 

You needn't get so short with me 
about it," Hampton laughed. "I like 
Brenda, and I hate to see her going all to 
pieces the way she is." 

" Don't you think I like her too? She'll 
die before she tells anyone. She wouldn't 
tell Nick on his death-bed, and then she 
cried all the next day because she had an 
idea that he'd find it out in the world 
he'd gone to. If you think I wasn't 
diplomatic enough, try a little of your own 
diplomacy. Ten to one she'll tell you to 
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pack your trunk and run up to London 
by the night train." 

"I don't mind risking that for her 
sake/' Hampton said, "though it is jolly 
down here now that Henley week is over, 
and the crowds are gone." 

"Try it and good luck to you. There 
she is now at the other end of the terrace. 
I'm going in to play * rummy' with 
Madge." 

But when Hampton found himself alone 
with Brenda he realized that Flora had 
frightened him. He wished that he had 
undertaken it himself in the first place, 
without consulting Flora at all. He 
didn't mind risking being sent about his 
business, but he did mind risking failure. 
Therefore he felt a very oppressive con- 
straint. Everything depended on how 
he should introduce the subject. He 
must avoid antagonizing her at the start. 
It wasn't a thing to be dragged in by its 
head or its heels. It must appear, at 
least, to come about naturally. But he 
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must lay the way for it. He was quite 
sure that she would make no opening for 
it. 

She was telling him now about some 
friends of her mother's who were coming 
down on the morrow. They were former 
Bermudians and had known her as a 
child. But she was not over pleased at 
their coming. She imagined that Phil 
would not find them his sort. 

Oddly enough, though, the Bermudians, 
as it turned out, were precisely the per- 
sons to serve Phil most in his emergency. 
They provided him, all unconsciously, 
not alone with the wedge he required 
to open the intractable subject, but in- 
directly furnished that which, aided by 
the young man's own subtile penetration, 
and ability to put two and two together, 
eventually revealed the inwardness of 
the so-carefuUy guarded secret. 

For on the evening preceding their 
coming, the opportunity he sought failed 
to present itself, and his power to invent 
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a plausible opening was weakened, made 
impotent indeed, by the timidity which 
Flora Hamerton had engendered. 

It was at dinner the next night in the 
delightfully odd, old stone-floored and 
oak-raftered dining-room that he met 
Jonas Appleby and his wife, elderly folk 
both of them, and unmistakably lower 
middle class. Mrs. Eveleth had run 
across Jonas quite by accident in a Lon- 
don draper's shop, where he was em- 
ployed, and in sheer delight over meeting 
one whom she had not laid eyes on for so 
many years, she had thereupon insisted 
on his bringing Susan down to Henley 
for a week end. 

Jonas, who was quite bald, made up for 
lack of hair by a generous profusion of 
sandy beard and a pair of eyebrows that 
would have made two mustaches. Susan, 
in her plainly made black silk frock, was a 
sweet-faced, benign little woman, mild- 
eyed and silver-haired. 

The transformation of Brenda was 
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their chief subject of comment. When- 
ever the conversation showed signs of 
flagging they reverted to it. 

"What an uncommon fine lady she 'as 
made, to be sure," Appleby would say, 
glancing first at her and then at her 
mother. "It's 'ard to believe it's the same 
kiddie that used to cry to be lifted up to 
the seat of me wagon out there in Ber- 
muda." 

They had gone home to England, it 
seemed, before Madge was born. 

"And what of the lad?" Jonas asked, 
at length. The dinner was nearly at an 
end, now. It had taken all this time 
apparently and four glasses of such 
champagne as he had never tasted in his 
life before, to get his courage up to in- 
quiring for a member of the family he 
had not seen nor heard mentioned. " 'E 
was a bit older than the girl, I remem- 
ber." 

Mrs. Eveleth's last sip of wine ap- 
peared to have gotten into her throat. 
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She was choking behind her napkin. So 
Brenda, with a strange look of grim 
determination on her face, which in- 
stantly, for some reason or other, set 
Hampton to thinking, volunteered an 
answer. 

"You mean my half brother, Hugh, I 
suppose, Mr. Appleby. Hugh is in 
Canada." 

" 'Ughey. Yes, that was 'is name," 
Susan Appleby corroborated. "Don't 
you remember it was, Jonas .^^^ 

"In Canada, eh?" her husband ob- 
served. "And what 'as 'e turned out 
to be.'^ Is 'e an actor, too?" 

"O, no," Brenda answered, with a 
smile that Hampton saw was forced with 
no little effort. "I'm the only member 
of the family that's on the stage. Do 
you go to the play in London often, Mr. 
Appleby?" 

And now Hampton, who had suddenly 
become more acutely observant than ever, 
noted not only that Brenda had failed 
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to name her half-brother's business or 
profession, and obviously changed the 
subject, but that Mrs. Eveleth was emo- 
tionally distressed far beyond what was 
warranted by a little wine going the 
wrong way. 

Whether or not the Applebys were 
conscious that Jonas had touched upon a 
forbidden subject he could hardly be 
sure, but he took pains to satisfy himself 
that it was not brought up again during 
their stay, by keeping very close to the 
draper clerk's side throughout the re- 
mainder of his visit. As a mere matter 
of verification he should have liked to 
hear Jonas refer to "'Ughey" once 
more. Susan, he was sure, would not 
revert to it. He had never encountered 
anyone with less initiative than Mrs. 
Appleby. 

His opportunity came on Monday 
afternoon. The visitors had gone up to 
town that morning, by an early train, 
and Mrs. Eveleth and Madge had accom- 
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panied them. Flora Hamerton was lying 
down, and Brenda and he had been some- 
what desultorily knocking balls back and 
forth over the tennis net, with frequent 
pauses for Brenda to rest on a garden 
seat in the shade of some bordering trees. 

"I wonder if my heart's bad?" she 
had asked him, as she lay back limp and 
fanned herself with a scrap of hand- 
kerchief. "I'm so frightfully short- 
breathed." 

He had thrown himself on the turf 
at her feet, and, supported on one elbow, 
was looking up at her. Her approach 
to frailty was not altogether unbecoming 
to her. She wore now an unusual glow 
of color, the result of her exercise, and 
with her white waist turned back from 
her still full round throat, she seemed to 
Hampton the personification of loveli- 
ness. 

"I dare say it is," he answered with a 
smile. "And it's a trouble no M.D. can 
heal." 
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"O, Phil!" she exclaimed, her anxiety 
about herself causing her to quite miss 
the latent ambiguity of his phrasing. 
"You don't mean that I have something 
organic." 

"I mean that your heart is entirely too 
big for your good," he told her, his smile 
gone and his handsome face thoroughly 
serious. He had told Flora that diplo- 
macy was everything; but he had also 
said that he would gladly risk being 
sent away, in an effort to accomplish 
something for this girl's health and relief 
of mind. He was still willing to take 
the risk, but he had suddenly resolved 
on open attack rather than tactful strat- 
egy- "Why should you worry yourself 
to death over that scapegrace brother 
of yours — a half-brother at that?" 

It was a chance shot, and the way it hit 
was beyond anything he could have 
fancied. He had been prepared for quick 
denial, for precipitate indignation, for an 
order to leave Henley. But, at first at 
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least, there was no one of these responses. 
She scarcely moved, except to drop the 
fanning hand with the handkerchief; 
but the pink flush fled her cheeks, and 
her big brown eyes stared at him in 
affright. 

From the very first Hampton had be- 
lieved that it was some kinsman of her's 
that she had gone to see at the Hotel 
Wyndecote — some kinsman who was 
ill and required her services. The rev- 
elation of the half-brother Hugh had 
given him an actor to fill the part. Yet 
it had all been the merest guesswork. 
But Brenda's reception of his guess made 
him at once sure that he was right. 

"Hush!" she whispered at length. 
And glanced about, nervously. ''How 
— what made you think '* 

"I know," he interrupted, speaking 
low to please her, though there wasn't 
a soul within earshot. 

''It isn't true," she denied at last. "It 
isn't true. I haven't seen Hugh in years. 
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I don't even know where he is. He 
hasn't written us a line." She was 
growing more excited with each word. 
Hampton thought it best not to insist. 
He must calm her if to do so was possible. 

"Then what is it that is worrying you 
so?" he asked. While he waited for her 
answer he sat up and helped himself to a 
cigarette from his case. 

"Haven't I enough to worry me?" she 
returned earnestly. "How do you sup- 
pose a good woman feels to be branded 
as I have been? How many persons are 
there, do you suppose, that believe I am 
innocent? You know what the world is. 
It is always ready to believe the worst. 
If it would only give one the benefit of 
the doubt. But it never has any doubt. 
That's just it. And the profession are 
the crudest of all. When there isn't 
scandal they manufacture it. When 
there's a drop they magnify it to a flood." 

He watched her keenly. How she was 
fighting to turn him away from the sub- 
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ject of her half-brother. Yet the more 
she fought, the more she said, the more she 
convinced him that he had gotten at her 
secret. 

"Dear girl,** he pleaded, when she had 
talked herself out. "All you say is true 
— horribly true. And there is just one 
way for you to shut the mouths of the 
gossips, one way in which you can crush 
the last smouldering ember of the scandal. 
Tell the world who was with you that 
day and why.'* 

Then her great, beautiful eyes flashed 
living flame. "No! No!'* she stormed. 
"A thousand times no. Do you suppose 
if I could tell, I would have gone through 
what I have? Don't you see that I 
would have told him in the first place? 
That I would anyhow have told when I 
went to him in Florida, and found him 
with the death sweat on his face?" 

But he would not be discouraged. 
** Think better of it," he urged calmly. 
**If you don't feel that you can tell the 
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world, tell some one person that you can 
trust: your mother, your sister " 

Sharply she interrupted him. " Never," 
she cried. "Not them of all people.'* 

"It was Hugh,'' he whispered, accus- 
ingly. "You have betrayed yourself." 

She leant forward in a rage, and her 
white hand swept at arm's length slapped 
stingingly agamst his mouth and cheek. 

"I warned you," she shrieked in a 
nervous frenzy. "You must have seen 
that I would not have his name mentioned. 
Now, you will leave my house. You are 
no longer welcome here." She fell back 
in a passion of sobbing. "Why don't 
persons mind their own business?" she 
kept repeating between paroxysms. 

For a little Phil Hampton sat very 
still. He felt no resentment. She had 
only proved his contention. She was in 
a hideously nervous condition through 
trying to shield a man who was not worth 
the shielding. He rose at last without 
speaking and walked toward the house. 
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He must do as she had bidden him, of 
course. 

But twenty minutes later, while in his 
room, packing and making ready to go, 
a note was brought up to him. 

"Can you forgive me?" Brenda wrote. 
"I want you to stay." And he stayed. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE verity of Hampton's theory re- 
garding Brenda's failing health 
was made clear to him by the 
speed with which it was now checked. 
In spite of her refusal to share her trouble, 
she had, perforce, shared it with him. 
Not by actual confession, it is true, but 
first by hysterical denial and ultimately 
by a conceding silence. She knew that 
in some way he had chanced upon her 
secret — or at least a goodly part of it — 
and she knew, moreover, that he under- 
stood that she knew it. There had been 
no further reference to the matter during 
the week he remained at Henley after 
the slapping of his face on the edge of the 
tennis court, but it seemed to him that 
the "dear girl,** as he was wont to call her, 
grew daily more like herself of other days. 
When, towards the end of August, he 
returned for a farewell week end, on the 
eve of sailing for America, a miracle had 
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been performed; she was lovelier than 
he had ever seen her. 

In the month of his absence, which he 
spent in Switzerland, he had held her 
continually in mind. He had thought 
then that it was merely the old-time 
fondness, enhanced a little perhaps by a 
new warmth of sympathy for her in 
bearing alone so heavy and pressing a 
burden, but at sight of her he knew that 
he had been blinding himself to the truth. 
He loved her. 

It was Sunday night, and he was to 
leave in the morning, not to see her again 
possibly for nine or ten months, since her 
plans included wintering in a quiet spot 
in Southern Italy, while he was to sup- 
port an English star, new to the States, 
on Broadway. From the terrace they 
had gone strolling across the dewy turf to 
the fragrant garden, and had kept on until 
beyond a little grove of graceful larches 
they came out upon the edge of the de- 
clivity down which a narrow path led 
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to the Willows on the river's brink. 
The moon at its full, softened all the 
landscape with a silver glamour; only the 
tree shadows were hard and sharp. 

"Shall we go down?" Phil asked her, 
his hand at her elbow. "I'll get out the 
canoe and paddle you about a bit.'' 

She did not answer him for a moment, 
but stood thoughtful, her eyes upturned 
to the fair heavens, innocent of a single 
cloud. 

"I don't want you to go," she said at 
length, very quietly, putting her thoughts 
almost unconsciously into words. 

"I said shall we go together," he re- 
turned. "I wasn't thinking of going 
alone." 

She looked at him startled, not under- 
standing. She had been quite lost to his 
suggestion of the canoe. 

"Didn't you hear what I asked you?" 
he smiled. 

"I'm afraid not," perplexedly, "I was 
busy thinking how I should get on when 
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all my friends leave me. You go to- 
morrow; Flora goes next week; Madge 
must return to school in a little while/* 

"God knows I'd love nothing better 
than to stay/* his hand pressed her elbow. 
"But rehearsals begin on the fifteenth. 
I can't miss this steamer.'' 

"I know/' she said, "I know. But 
I'm horribly selfish, and I don't care 
much for English people. Certainly not 
for the sort we've met so far." 

Hampton looked at her, and his heart 
misgave him. Nine months. She 
would probably be "taking notice/' as 
the saying is, before then. And what 
opportunities she would have to pick 
and choose! With her beauty and her 
divine talent and her wealth she could 
have all of masculine Europe at her 
feet, if she would permit it. While he 
who adored her, for no one of these, but 
for the incomparable sweetness of her 
spirit — all the graces of her person- 
ality — would be strutting each night 
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the boards of a New York playhouse 
and making fictitious love to a woman 
he shouldn't care two pins for; a woman 
whose husband would probably be sit- 
ting in a proscenium box the while, ap- 
plauding his wife for the fervor of her 
love scenes. 

Rebelliously he railed at circumstance. 
"Why did this all have to happen?" 
he asked. "Weren't we happy in our 
own little way at the Court? God, how 
I wish I was going back to another 
season there with you, dear girl!" 

She turned to him and rested her hands 
on his shoulders. 

" Phil," she said, "you've been just the 
best friend a woman ever had." And 
sincerity rang in her mellow, even tones. 

Her touch inflamed him. He was not 
sure whether he heard more than the 
mere words conveyed. But he was sure 
that he could not go back to America 
without letting her know that friendship 
had ceased to satisfy him. 
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"Let me be more than a friend, my 
darling," he begged, fervidly, and his 
arms had circled her body and drawn her 
towards him. 

She made no struggle, no protest. 
But with her face close to his, their 
breaths joining, she said, very sweetly, 
smiling just as he had never seen her smile 
in aU the years of their acquaintance: "If 
it only could be, Phil! If it only could 
be!" 

He drew her still closer and kissed her 
unreluctant lips. "It can be, dear 
heart," he murmured. "It must be; it 
is"; and again he kissed her. But she 
gave him no response. Almost in- 
stantly she drew away. 

"We must be sensible, Phil, dear," she 
said, no annoyance, rather compassion, 
in her tone. "It cannot be. You must 
see for yourself that it cannot." 

"I see nothing of the sort," he de- 
fended bravely. "You mean that the 
world would talk; would say unkind 
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things. Can it talk more than it has? 

Can it " But she checked him 

before he had finished. 

"It's not that/' she told him frankly. 
"I have stood its talk, its calumny; stood 
it alone, and would be willing to stand 
as much again for the sake of having 
you always beside me. But there is 
something else — something about that 
awful day and night which even you, 
dear, have not guessed, do not know, and 
can never know. Something that must 
always remain a wall between us, that 
neither of us can scale or batter down.'' 

A breeze was rising to them from the 
river below. It caught a strand of 
Brenda's hair and carried it across her 
cheek. Hampton reached forward, and 
with deft fingers restored it to its place. 

"You might as well say to me," he 
said gravely, "that because the wind 
tossed that wisp of hair from its fasten- 
ing, it must forever remain free. Having 
learned part of your hidden thing, I can 
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and will leam all; and whatever it is, it 
shall not keep us apart. No wall that 
was ever built, or that rose of itself un- 
builded, shall keep you from me, my dar- 
ling, now that I know you love me/* 
He stretched his arms to enfold her once 
again, but she retreated, shaking her head. 

"You don't know what you are saying,*' 
she replied, not unkindly. "What you 
think so easy is just as I told you, im- 
possible. You have learned something, 
it is true. But what you have learned is 
really very little. I could have told 
anyone that. I could have told it to 
poor Nick, and set myself straight and 
clean in his eyes, but it was too closely 
linked with that other — that horrid, 
awful other. I did not dare to breathe 
the one, lest the other stalk out unbidden, 
lest he read it in my eyes, lest the tones 
of my voice even betray me/' 

"And if so easy for him, why not for 
me?" the young man asked, naturally 
enough. 
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"Alas, too easy,** was her answer. 
"God forbid, though, that you should 
ever learn. When I said you can never 
know, I meant *ne.ver know and be 
happy'; never know, indeed, and feel 
that you were not contaminated by my 
friendship even.** 

He would have stopped her had he 
guessed what she was saying. As it 
was he cried: 

"Don*t! Don*t! You hurt me when 
you hurt yourself in that way. You*re 
morbid. You*re mad on this subject. 
1*11 prove you are. 1*11 never rest until I 
find out. And then 1*11 prove it*s 
nothing.** 

And in the morning he went away as 
he had planned, but he carried with him 
not despair, as he thought to do, but the 
glad knowledge of love returned, and a 
fixed and aU-absorbing determination to 
tear her mystery apart to its last shred. 



CHAPTER XII 

BRENDA and her mother had chosen 
eventually to spend the winter in 
Rome. They chose one of the 
newer and more modem hotels near the 
Piazza di Spagna, where naturally they 
found many fellow Americans, for the 
most part tourists, who rarely stopped 
for longer than a fortnight. Neither 
Brenda nor Mrs. Eveleth had ever been 
in Rome before, and they enjoyed a 
leisurely and protracted round of sight- 
seeing. The new year had come and 
gone before they had half exhausted this 
rich storehouse of beautiful antiquities. 
On an afternoon when January was 
something over a week old, they had 
returned to the hotel after a couple of 
hours at the Palazzo Spada, to find the 
American mail just in. To Brenda, es- 
pecially, in these days the American mail 
was a ceaseless matter of interest. Twice 
each week, at least, she heard from Phil 
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Hampton, but ten days had gone by now, 
and not so much as a line of his had glad- 
dened her expectant eyes. So, surely, 
there must be something for her to-day. 

She approached the desk, confidently 
with hand extended. But the obse- 
quious, dapper little Italian, whose duty 
it was to sort and distribute the mail, 
graciously apologized. He was so sorry, 
but the Signora's letters had been sent 
up to her rooms. 

Brenda turned to her mother. " If you 
want tea in the palm room, dear, go 
straight in. I'm going up stairs for the 
mail. I'll join you in ten minutes.'' 

In the elevator she stared at her re- 
flection in one of its mirrored walls. 
She was not looking so well. She had 
gone off in the last week, and she could 
make no error as to the reason. Phil 
Hampton's letters had become a neces- 
sity to her. She was almost ready to be 
convinced that Phil Hampton himself 
was a necessity to her. She had had 
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dreams in which she told him everything, 
sometimes he laughed at her and took 
her in his arms and declared it should 
make no difference between them; but 
once he had turned sadly away from her 
without a word, and had gone out, and 
she had awakened sobbing, her face 
deluged with tears. 

That day she had written and told 
Phil of her dreams. As soon as the letter 
was posted she had deplored her own 
weakness. She felt sure that it would 
involve her in another maze of discussion. 
He would resume more insistently than 
ever his arguments and his pleading; 
and now she felt there was more reason 
than ever why she could not yield. 
Whenever she considered it, that one 
horrible dream came back to her — that 
and that only. The other, the happier 
dreams, had not continued, and she felt 
that she could suffer anything, rather than 
have that dream made a reality. 

But there had been no answer to her 
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letter. The quick argumentative reply 
she had so confidently expected had not 
come. Nothing had come. She fancied 
a myriad things, one more distressing 
than the other. And it had told in her 
looks. She was f rightfuUy nervous again. 
She was nearly as bad as before Phil came 
to Henley. 

The elevator paused at her floor, and 
she dashed out and ran along the softly 
carpeted corridor to her rooms. She 
burst through the door of the parlor, 
with her eyes already directed towards 
the center table, where the letters would 
be lying. If she should only see PhiFs 
familiar handwriting there at the top 
of the little pile her burden would lift, 
her'' heart would lighten. 

But the lifting and the lightening 
came in no such way. They came in the 
big, hearty voice that greeted her before 
she was well over the threshold. They 
came in the tight clasp of the strong arms 
which enfolded her, in the burning kisses 
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that fell one after another — short and 
long, glad, hungry kisses — upon her 
lips, her eyes, her brow, her hair. 

Phil Hampton had trusted to no such 
weak emissaries as written words. He 
had come himself at the first hint of 
hope which she had thrown him. He 
had reached Rome an hour ago, and on 
finding that Brenda and her mother were 
not at home, had asked to see their 
maid, had gone to their apartment, and 
been welcomed by the still faithful 
Marthe, who bade him sit down and 
wait, declaring that both ladies would 
be home in a little while. 

Brenda, who was usually devotion 
itself to the sweetest of mothers, on this 
occasion forgot -utterly that the dear 
woman was waiting for her in the palm 
room below. She forgot that she was 
thirsting for tea herself, forgot that Phil 
might be starving after his long, swift 
journey. 

She could only sit close beside him, 
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holding grippingly his warm, responsive 
hand, and gazing adoringly into his 
beautiful, glad eyes. 

"We've broken down that wall of 
yours together," he told her, with the 
happiest of smiles. "You worked from 
one side and I from the other, and 
Providence, appreciating our labors, lent 
a kindly hand." 

"You found me very weak," was her 
reply, "weak from rebelliously hurling 
myself against that barrier to my happi- 
ness and yours." 

"But it's down now," he persisted. 

"No," she contradicted, "it's only a 
little tottery. I'm still afraid to give it 
a final push, lest when you see what it is 
made of, you will go away and leave me 
buried in its ruins." 

"Try me," he urged. "Put me to the 
test." 

"O, I so want to trust you." Her soul 
was sitting bare in her great madonna- 
like eyes. 
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"I swear to you, dear heart, I will not 
fail you.'* 

"It's more terrible than you can con- 
ceive." 

"Tell me; trust me," he pleaded. 
"The more terrible the better proof 
of your faith in me." 

Suddenly she dropped on her knees 
before him, and buried her face against 
him, while her arms clung about him in a 
frenzy of agitation. 

"It is," she whispered, very low, "that 
Hugh " 

But his hand was over her mouth, 
stifling her words. 

"No," he said solemnly. "You must 
not. It was only your will I asked for — 
your will to trust me fully, to the utter- 
most." He lifted her to her feet, rising 
with her, and holding her trembling in 
the excess of her emotion, her head on his 
shoulder. 

I know it all, dear girl," he went on, 
have known it for weeks. Ejiew it 
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before ever you wrote me of your dreams. 
But I have been waiting for just what 
has happened. I knew that if you 
loved me enough — if you loved me the 
way I wanted you to love me, you 
would do even this.'* 

She lifted her gaze to him at length, a 
gaze in which there was a great wonder. 
^'And knowing," she murmured, "you 
can still love me? Still want me to bear 
your name?" 

"More than ever I love you," he 
vowed, passionately, "more than ever 
I want you for my very own." And 
again he kissed her, laying his lips to 
hers almost reverently. 

When Mrs. Eveleth came in an hour 
later, it was to find them sitting together 
on a window seat in the dark, "the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot"; while 
the lights of the Eternal City flashed 
one after another into being behind them. 

Not until a long time after did Hamp- 
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ton tell Brenda how he had fairly stumbled 
on the information that meant so much to 
him. The first inkling, of course, had 
come through the Applebys. Six weeks 
later, chatting with Jim Cochran, one 
afternoon at the Lambs, another link 
had been forged in the chain. They had 
reverted to the death of poor Deynard, 
and Cochran, loquacious after many high- 
balls, had rather boasted that it was he 
who was responsible for the reconciliation 
with Brenda. 

"You know,'' he said, "Nick wanted 
to believe in her innocence all the time, 
but he just couldn't get over that cham- 
bermaid's testimony. Now, what goes 
on in New York that I don't know some- 
thing about isn't much. I'd taken the 
trouble to look up a few things about 
Mrs. Deynard, that even Nick didn't 
know. When she was in the chorus with 
Joy Fane she had confided to her that 
she had a half-brother named Hugh, 
who worried her half to death by his 
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waywardness. It had struck me right 
away that this was the fellow who was 
with her at the Wyndecote, so I had a 
look-in at the pohce records, and found 
that Mr. Hugh was a pretty bad egg. 
He had worked under a lot of different 
aliases, but he was known to his pals 
as *The Smiler.* It seems he has a face 
like a cherub and a smile that has got- 
ten him out of many a tight place. I 
learned, too, that he had been in New York 
at about that time ; so I got a copy of his 
picture^from the Rogues' Gallery and up 
at the hotel they identified him at once. 
When Nick and I were together at Palm 
Beach I told him all about it. The next 
day he was taken sick and the second day 
after that he sent for his wife.*' 

But the final revelation had come in a 
letter from Montreal. Hampton did not 
show it to Brenda since it contained cer- 
tain sentimental references to an all-too- 
well-remembered day and night, which 
he was most anxious to forget; but there 
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were parts of it which he had committed 
to memory, and these, together with a 
general outline of the facts conveyed, he 
recited. 

The truth was that the writer, a young 
woman, unhappily married, had become 
infatuated with the actor's stage pres- 
ence, and had finally succeeded in meeting 
him, only to be torn with remorse after- 
ward at thought of her children. He 
had neither seen nor heard from her 
again, until with this communication he 
learned of her removal to the Canadian 
city, where, as she informed him, she 
had taken up work among the suffering 
poor in the hospitals, by way of atone- 
ment for her single misstep. 

"What a strange, topsy-turvy world 
this seems at times !'* slie had written, 
* * and yet how plainly we see the work- 
ing out of an all- wise Providence, when 
we have the patience to watch and wait. 
Of course you remember the killing oi 
young Deynard. You, of all persons 
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would, seeing that you were in his step- 
mother's company at the time. Well, 
the young man that killed him died in 
my arms last night. We were never able 
to learn his real name, but I gathered 
from what he said in his delirium that he 
was known as 'The Smiler,' and O, what 
an ineffable smile he had! He was bom 
in Bermuda. He told me the whole story 
of the murder, if I dare call it that. It 
wasn't really, you know. It seems young 
Deynard had used some scathingly insult- 
ing term regarding the poor chap's sister. 
He had overheard it quite by accident, 
and had demanded an apology. But the 
other — he must have been an insuf- 
ferable cad — simply turned and kicked 
him. Before he could retaliate a police- 
man drove him away. Two nights later 
he lay in wait for his sister's traducer 
on the avenue. Met him there alone and 
knocked him down. They said, you 
know, that he used a black-jack, but he 
swore to me he had no weapon but his 
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fists. It was the crash of striking the 
pavement that crushed in his skull. 
*The Smiler' was shot in the arm by a 
policeman in getting away. He didn't 
dare go to his friends, for fear of being 
traced. So he telephoned his sister, and 
she joined him, and got him out of New 
York. For a time he stopped at a camp 
in the Adirondacks, and eventually 
crossed into Canada. But it was blood- 
poisoning from the policeman's bullet 
that finally did for him.'* 

Brenda wept when she thus learned of 
Hugh's death, but not for long. She 
was too thoroughly happy now in Phil 
Hampton's love not to see a bright side 
to everything. 

"Poor, poor boy!" she murmured, as 
she dried her tears. "He was more 
sinned against than sinning. He wasn't 
bad at heart. And that makes me sure 
he's much better ofiF." 

Hampton gathered her into his arms 
and held her very close. 
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"And so you see, darling/* he said, 
with a smile that was a caress in itself, 
"there wasn't really any wall after all." 

She lifted her wonderful eyes, radiant, 
' shining, to his. 

"No, dear,'' she breathed, "no wall — 
only a cenotaph." 
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